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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter : And it came to pass, when the 
days were well-nigh come that that he should received up, 
he stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent mes- 
sengers before his face.—Luke 9: 5!. 


1. July 3.—Pictures of the Kingdom. .. . . Matt. 13 : 31-33, 44-52 
2. July 1o.—Review. 

3. July 17.—Peter’s Confession. ......... Matt. 16 : 13-28 
4. July, 24:—The Transfiguration. ...... Matt. 17 : 1-8, 14-20 
5. July 3r.—A Lesson on Forgiveness. ..... . Matt, 18 : 21-35 
6 


. August 7.—Jesus on the Way te 
Jerusalem .......... . Matt. 19 : 1-2, 13-26 


. August 14.—The Laborers in the Vineyard. . . . Matt. 20: 1-16 
g August 21.—Jesus Nearing Jerusalem. .... . Matt. 20 : 17-34 
9. August 28:—Jesus Entering Jerusalem... .: . Matt. at : 1-17 


10. September 4—Two Parables of Judgment. . . . Matt. 21 : 33-46 
11. September rx—The King’s Marriage Feast. . . . Matt. 22: 1-1 
12. September 18—Three Questions. . . . . . Matt. 22: 15-22, 34-4! 
13. September 25—Temperance Lesson ........ Gal. 5 : 15-26 
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If I Could Know 
By Belle Case Harrington 


F I could know the agony of pain 
In which my brother wrought, yet gave no sign, 
His bungling work would take on graceful shape, 
And glory would illumine every line. 
If I could know the heartache bravely hid 
Beneath the smile of courage, day by day, 
I'd not withhold the kindly deed and thought 
To cheer my friend upon his lonely way. 


If I could know the struggle to do right 
Of that poor fallen one so sore beset,, 

Not “shame,” but “ bravo,” would I cry to him: 
“ Thou fightest foes whom I have never met.” 


If I could know the longing pressing close 
Beneath derision’s sneer at holy things, 
A friendly hand I'd stretch across the gulf 
And know the thrill which world-wide kinship 
brings. 


And I can know! Come, Son of man, divine, 

Flood all my soul with sympathy benign, 

Until my very life is love impearled, 

And pulses with the heart-throbs of the world. 
Bow inc GREEN, Oun10, 








Fear, or Faith? 

Fear is not caused by the difficulties that con- 
front us, but by the-spirit in which we confront our 
difficulties. Before the same set of difficulties one 
man goes down in abject failure, another rises to greater 
manhood and strength than he ever had before, It 
was not the difficulty that unmade the one, or that 
made the other: it was what each man saw in or 
through the difficulty. ‘‘Fear sees giants, but faith 
sees God.’’ That is the secret of the difference. To 
God, there is no such thing’as difficulty; therefore to 
one whose whole life is God's, and to whom God has 
pledged his own powers and resources, there is no fear 
or hold-up in difficulty, but only an opportunity to 
daw in: faith upon God's overcoming power. » To one 


who is trying to live without conscious and continued 
dependence upon God, every passing year exposes 
more of his own weakness, and the giant in every 
fresh difficulty looms larger and larger. The slavery 
of fear or the freedom of faith is ours for the choosing. 


ax 


God With Us ' 

Even a little effort on our part is multiplied by 
the outpouring of God's power in our behalf. The 
man who makes an honest effort to break with a bad 
habit finds that he is at once in the sweep and lift of 
a power not his own. His ability to resist, to get a 
new viewpoint, to make a brave stand, he cannot ac- 
count for by anything of his own. God is at work, 
with limitless resources, for his upbuilding. | Encour- 
agement is on every hand. The struggle may be 
severe, but itis not heading toward failure. And the 
more a man puts into the struggle, the more he is 
conscious of the presence of God in every moment 


of it. 
a 
Without Seeming to Fight 


One. does not need to make a great show of fight- 
ing sin.in order to be on his guard against it. Those 
who talk most about the evils of dishonesty are not 
always the safest persons to deal with. It has been 
said of Paoli, the French Republic's official guardian 
of visiting kings, by a writer who described him in 
Mc.Clure’s Magazine, that ‘‘ his art was always to ap- 
pear ignorant of the fact that there were anarchists in 
the world, while at the same time keeping the strict- 
est watch upon them.’’ Those members of Christ's 
Kingdom who are keeping the strictest and most suc- 
cessful watch against sin in their own lives, and who 
are doing most to guard others from its at- 
tacks, work in the same way. They talk little about 
it; they watch and pray much, Their conversation 
is of a healthy, whole-souled, sunshiny sort, inter- 


ested in the interests of others, not dwelling on the 
sin-darkened gloom of life. But they are sensitive 
and instantly alert to the actual approach of sin, and 
rigid in opposing its entrance or attack when the time 
comes. Paoli never carried a weapon,—of the ordi- 
nary police sort. It was hard for the King of Siam, 
for whose safety in France Paoli was responsible, to 
understand this. ‘‘But where are your weapons ?"’ 
the king repeatedly asked. Paoli’s weapons were of 
a more effective sort than revolvers, daggers, or blus- 
ter ; they were weapons of intellect, foresight, plan- 
ning, and knowledge. The Christian's weapons of 
faith and prayer do not impress the world very much, 
and they are quiet and unseen in their working ; but 
they have never been known to fail. 
ad 

To the End 

Endurance is a high test of character. To keep 
up and keep on ; to stand up under pressure ; to bear 
strain without giving way,—these are the marks of 
the kind of strength that counts for largest service. 
The woman who can take care of her several little 
children and her sick husLand and helpless father-in- 
law all day long, day after day, and then appear 
ata formal dinnerin faultless attire and with cheer- 
ful words for every one, and not one word about 
her burdens, has character marked by an endurance 
that the hardiest athlete might envy. The man in 
business who braces his energies against the onset of 
almost unbearable shocks of disappointment, and 
pushes on and on, never yielding to the tugging grip of 
discouragement, shows character by his endurance in 
toil and struggle. It is not that these brave, souls 
rise to the occasion, perform sudden feats of strength, 
do brilliant work for a single shining hour. But day 
after day, week in and week out, endurance is the 
habit, the atmosphere of their steadfast duty -doing. 
Character has not met its severest test until it has 
proved its ability to endure. 


Our Likings Not Altogether Misleading 


NE of our psychologists says that everybody ought 
to do every day of his life atleast one thing that 
he does notlike todo, Thisisacounsel for those 

who have arranged their lives too much to their own lik- 
ing, and are losing something of that firmness and hard- 
ness by which alone we connect ourselves with real 
life. But there are earnest people who cannot hear a 
word said about hardness without letting it run away 
with them and carry them into lengths which are al- 
most as bad a distortion as complete ease of life would 
be. 

The very mention of an undone duty touches them 
on the quick, They are so sensitive to the least hint 
that there is anything they cannot endure that they 
always have their eyes open for unpleasant duties, and 
spend their lives in a sort of suspicion of everything 
they like and enjoy. It is one thing to be willing to 
take one’s turn at drudgery whenever it comes, but a 
very bad thing to believe that just because this will- 
ingness imparts a sturdiness to the character therefore 
solid drudgery will make the life quite heroic. There 
are those who, in their earnest desire not to shrink from 
the difficulties of life, find themselves at last growin 
timid toward its joys and absurdly suspicious of, al 
that pleases them, Then comes that sombre cast over 
everything which totally misrepresents the Christian 
religion. The world will certainly demand of us evi- 
dence that we are capable of self-denial for our faith, 
but there is another demand which it makes quite as 
much, and that is to know whether we are very happy 
in it. : 

A distrust of happiness is not the best sign that we 


are growing in grace. Having proved that we are 
equal to the most disagreeable duties, we sometimes 
have to prove that we are equal to its joys as well. 
A beautiful home is rot made by the parents sacrificing 
everything for the children and letting all their own 
brightness go untended until children come to think 
a parent's life is naturally and properly a gray and 
quiet affair. Children think better of their parents if 
they know that there are spaces in their lives where 
even the children’s needs are put aside for a while. 
Another way in which we make a mistake is in forc- 
ing ourselves conscientiously into dealing too much 
and too long with the most disagreeable people. We 
often neglect our friends, the very ones who put heart 
and life back into us, on the ground that. they come 
under the head of luxuries and we must not indulge 
our likings too much. So we go to work to canvass 
people who take it out of us, we arrange life with a 
view to serving especially those most distasteful to us. 
We will not have it said that we live by our likings. 
In the average pastorate there is far more likelihood 
that the minister will month after month neglect the 
people who are an inspiration to him than that he will 
leave untended the difficult and the indifferent and the 
unpromising. As time goes on he begins to think it 
almost a sin to drop in where it would be nothing but 
a pleasure. Ah, he says, those good people will 
remain just the same evenif I neversee them. Quite 
true, but Ze will not remain the same. The months 
will go by and the years in which he promises himself 
that some time he will have time for long and gracious 
visits with them. It will never happen. He will get 
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so at length that every such place will be taboo to him. 
It will seem positively wicked to him if he ever finds 
he is having a good time. Some gad-fly of mistaken 


duty will keep him om the edge of his chair when he is. 


making such a call, and remind him of the most dis- 
agreeable on he can think of in the whole parish, 
and send him off there post-haste to the particular 
benett ot er . We must take into consideration 
the possibi ty of lasing the power of free and uncon- 
strained enjoyment. ; 

In short, we may give be and give up without limit 
and all to no } pmiare eligion gone wrong may 
spoil instead of inspiring our lives. Service with all 
the snap and joy wrung out of it will serve nobody very 
well. e must look out for our joy as carefully as for 
any other element in our religion. Anybody can get 
mournful and sompre and lugubrious, but joy needs 
attention and deliberate reinforcement. We need not 
have the most todo with those we dislike the most. 
Such people must have a large place in our life, and 
may always be coming out of the position of being 
disliked by us, but to make them our main purpose 
is utterly mistaken. Once every day we ought to be 
with somebody who is a joy to us and not be in the 
least afraid of the results. 

‘* All the worst things that I did last week,’’ said 
Charles Kingsley, ‘‘I did because 1 was unhappy.”’ 
Everywhere'we see the discouraging spectacle of those 
who are taking hold of their religion so mistakenly that 
they are letting it dry up all the ordinary, natural joys 
which beautify life, turning themselves into religious 
machines, distrusting happiness and feeling that they 
are thus working for themselves a far more exceeding 
weight of glory. The most innocent and healthful 
pleasures become clouded with all sorts of scruples. 
If they are enjoying themselves anywhere, that is a 
sign that they oughtto go. If they like any one much, 
it is ahint that they ought not to see much of them. 
If they have a natural bent or taste for music or art or 
literature, they feel they had better give it up. And 
so, faithful and willing to do until they drop and die, 
they go on misunderstanding. It is all too bad. 

‘* Love God and do what you please,’’ said Augus- 
tine, and a bolder word was never spoken. ‘‘Love 
God and do what you please.’ The love of God will 
not prevent your going the way of your own nature 
the greater part of the time. You will serve him best 
with the things you do best, though you will be cheery 
about doing a great many thousands of things not 
quite to your taste or even clean against it; but they 
will not matter, because they are constantly interfused 
and all mixed up with the things you love. Do not 
be suspicious of joy, lest it become suspicious of you. 
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Letters. 
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The Difficulty of Knowing God’s Will 

Questions as to how we may know God's will for 
us are of the most frequent among the many that come 
to this department for consideration ; and such ques- 
tions, when they have to do with a specific case in the 
life of the inquirer, it is well nigh impossible for any 
one at a distance to answer. save by the suggesting of 
certain principles that underlie the whole great ques- 
tion, A Canadian reader some time ago wrote as 
follows : 


Perhaps you could give me a little light on a matter of guid- 
ance which has bothered me. Does God always make his 
will very clearly known to us, or does he ever demand that we 
take a step in the dark, as it were? 

For instance, there is a thing in my life, which is spree 
right in itself, and which I firmly believe was originally put in 
by Him, but which I have thought lately might be distracting 
to my work. A couple of ago I put it out of my life, 
temporarily at least, but since then it has come in again, 
though without the least effort on my coe. The thought has 
come, and has stayed with me rather insistently, that perhaps 
I should put it out again, but whether this thought comes from 
God or is merely the result of rather an excitable imagination, 
I don't know, as all my thoughts and prayers have resulted 
only in a perfect confusion in my mind. I am afraid to decide 
the question myself, as it affects not only myself, but some one 
else—afraid that my judgment may not be quite calm, and 
afraid, too, that I may be unduly influenced by the bias of my 
will, Would it be quite fair to ask the Lord to take it away 
from me if it is displeasing to him, and accept it as from him 
if it remains? Or might he demand some action on my part? 
I have tried so hard not to care about my own happiness in 
the matter ; all I want is power for service. 


If God has sent into our life, unsought by ourselves, 
something that is right and proper,—as anything sent 
by God would necessarily be,—we must have an un- 
mistakably clear conviction of duty to justify us in 
taking the responsibility upon ourselves of putting 
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that thing out of our life. In other words, the burden 
of proof rests heavily upon us, in such a case, to show 
why we should,turn aside from that which, through no 
seeking of our own, has come to ug.” In the-absence 
of a clear conviction that it is God's will for us to put 
such a thing out of our lives, it would seem to be safe 
to leave the responsibility of initiative and of further 
developments 


with God, If God wants us to take 


some action in the matter, and we are honestly striv- 
ing to know and to do his will only, we may be sure 
that he will send us, not confusion, but clearness of 
mind as to this. - es : 

Of one thing.we must be very sure : to become ex- 
pert in knowing God's will is the costliest thing in the 
world. It cannot be acquired in an emergency or 
overnight. It calls for a sensitiveness of spiritual see- 
ing and hearing that is the result only of habitual, pro- 
longed, disciplinary obedience. Every hour of indif- 
ference to God's will in even the smallest, seemingly 
most trivial and commonplace details of life, and 
every act of disobedience to God’s known will, no 
matter how unimportant the act may seem, duils our 
spiritual sight and hearing and makes it the more 
difficult for us even to know his will in the next real 
emergency or crisis of our life. Thus the common- 
places of our life are crises, and the school of training 
in knowing God's voice is in session all the time. 
We have no right to ask how we may know God's 
will unless we are prepared to make it a lifelong study 
and pay the price of our own lives. 


gy See 
What is Back of the Cards? 


One of the most encouraging signs in church life 
is the consciousness of responsibility on the part of 
the ministry for leading parishioners to definitely 
higher ground in questionable practises. A Nebraska 
pastor, thoroughly in earnest, writes in a spirit that 
shows a keen sense of duty to his people as their 
spiritual leader : 

It is to help some boys and parents of a home who are con- 
nected with my church that I ask the following questions : 

For once I would like to get down to bed-tock in the matter 
of card-playing. Where does the real harm lie? I know two 
strong arguments presented are the element of chance and the 
associations connected with the game. Can one go deeper in 
the investigation? Or is the investigation limited to these two 
fundamental objections ? i 

Is the waste of time really an argument? Do we not waste 
time at all other card games ; for instance, Authors? 

I have heard that with the majority of people card-playing 
becomes a passion easier than with any other game. Is this 
true psychologically and experimentally ? 

Before I closed my second paragraph I meant to ask, with 
reference to cards being ruled out on the ground of being a 
ores of chance, Are not all card games chance games? For 

nstance, in Authors, is there not an element of chance? If so, 

should it be ruled out on that ground without taking into con- 
sideration other good features of the game? Should any 
chance game bé put out of the amusement list that is instruc- 
tive and that could not possibly lead to any. harm? 

Do we know where and how cards originated? Were they 
**invented to amuse an idiotic king"’ ? 

Is it always true that if the parents play with the children 
in the home that the sons are /ike/y to become gamblers? In 
other words,. if. they sow the,.card-table will.gamblers be 
reaped ? 

F-want to know my ground so that I can be of the most help. 

The pastor zs on bed-rock when he sees the real 
harm of card-playing in the- exceptional combination 
of the pre-eminence of chance as a factor in these 
games, and the associations that mark cards and card- 
playing. The investigation can be pushed out along 
side issues, but itneed notbe. The peculiar combining 
of chance as the controlling factor, and the low asso- 
ciations to which cards seem so perfectly adapted are 
rock-bottom facts upon which a decision can be 
reached by any one, once and for all. Card-playing, 
and discussions concerning it, are very old. It would 
seem according to Chatto’s exhaustive work, ‘‘ Facts 
and Speculations on the Origin and History of Play- 
ing Cards,"’ published in 1848, that playing-cards 
were suggested in their design by the very ancient 
chess of Hindustan, and he is inclined to think that 
both games were invented there. His book contains 
a most interesting chapter on ‘* The Morality of Card- 
Playing,’’ in which the varying opinions quoted have 
a familiar sound, although many of them were uttered 
centuries ago, The waste of time is serious enough as 
an incidental argument against card-playing, butit need 
not be much considered in coming to a decision on one’s 
own practises. There is something deeper. The game 
of ‘‘Authors’’ and other like games furnish no such 
combination of unhealthy, fascinating appeal to chance, 
and the vicious associations of card-playing, which, as 
shown experimentally, lends itself to the purposes and 
preferences of the gambler with such perfect fitness, 
and to the absorbing desire of many for the exciting 
uncertainties of a guessing contest. If any game is 
unhealthy and feverish, and long branded. with the 
working approval of a vicious class in the community 
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should thoughtful parents run the risks of 
themselves, or pass it on to their children 
the sanction of the hom lo stanieeia ?And what better 
ise could a father give his boy than fo join with him 
1 


as a tool exactly suited to their preps mami 
a 
‘it 


our wiser 
seem to be to omit the bly harmful, and 
busy with work or play that distinctly counts 
cleaner and stronger body and mind. That 
can doubtless do most, not by massing many 
arguments against card-playing, but by pointing the 
parents and their boys to the sane practise of taking 
the higher ground on this and other questionable 
amusements. If all of us would stop trying to see 
how we can justify ourselves in taking ‘on handicaps 
that have plainly cost others much loss, we would 
find considerable healthy exercise in recaMing how. 
mistaken we were when we thought we could do a 
thing that had hurt many others without getting much 
hurt ourselves. : 

a 


As to Tobacco Investments 

It often helps one to put a puzzling question 
down ‘‘in black and white,’’ and then stand. off and 
take a good square look at it. Perhaps that is one 
reason why so many troublesome, border-line ques- 
tions of personal conduct or expediency aré sent to 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times. Certainly 
readers are welcome to the use of thisOpen Letter 
department in that way. A California reader comes 
with this very practical difficulty that faces her : 


Because of your helpful answers in Open Letters, I wish to 
ask your views on a point that has perplexed me. I have a 
small share in a wholesale grocery store. ‘The firm is strictly 
temperate regarding liquor, but handles tobacco, which they 
say ‘‘all wholesale groceries do.’’ Is it wrong for me to have 
my money thus invested ? 


It would seem evident that this part owner in the 
tobacco-selling grocery does not use tobacco, and 
would not herself sell tobacco from her own house or 
with her own hands. It is evident that she deplores 
the fact that the store in which she is interested sells 
tobacco, and she would be relieved in her mind and 
conscience if it ceased to do so, or if her indirect con- 
nection with tobacco-selling ceased. There is no 
occasion for the Editor to answer her question. She 
has already answered it herself. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


GOD, the Lord, longsuffering and gracious, plenteous 
in mercy, who yet wilt by no means clear the guilty ; 
who sendest thy rain and sunshine on just and unjust 

with lavish bounty and unstinted fatherly kindness to us all: 
Add now to thy gifts, we pray thee, before it be too late, the 
grace that makes us thy sons in fact, thy sons in disposition 
and service. We would be something more than stones and 
sticks, or even beasts, on whom also thy sun shines freely. 
We would learn to be responsive. Touch our hearts. Awaken 
conscience. Keep us from longer acting as if the vast stream 
of giving must all forever come our way, and we give nothing 
back. e thank. thee for sq ordering the universe that no 
such piling up of goods at one end can happen; that things 
which reach us must be handed out and passed around, and 
find their way back in love and gratitude and useful living. 
Lord, keep us from trying to wreck or evade the everlasting 
law of return and recompense. If we would have friends, 
teach us so to act as to deserve friends ; when we pray for rain, 
make us content to have it wet. Make us always ready to pay 
the price, Before thee we are indeed bankrupt, in spite of our 
pride ; but thou hast endowed us with grace to respond, and 
we would thus pay what thou hast put it in our power to pay. 
Forgive us for being such frauds, continually trying to get 
things too cheap. Forgive and cure our pitiful folly in trying 
to squirm into happiness without self-sacrifice ; into honorable 
"ean among men without plain honesty and fidelity ; and into 

eaven without first making thine acquaintance. ad us out 
into the serene contentment of a life honest with thee, honest 
with men, honest with ourselves. Bring us into the lordly sat- 
isfaction of a cleansed conscience, filial obedience, and an un- 
feigned brotherly love. O God, what cheats and pretenders 
we have been! We thank thee that there is mercy, that there 
is healing, for even such. We fling ourselves upon thy loving- 
kindness; and pray for the grace of repentance, unto a manly 
life in Christ Jesus. We know little, and we bring our ignor- 
ance to thee. Life puzzles us, The mystery of our own way- 
ward nature eludes us. All this we leave with thee, But we 
want at least the simple joy of doing right and being right. 
Lay thine hand upon our weakness, and sustain us in this en 
deavor. Make us what we ought to be. Make us useful to 
one another; worthy to be trusted ; patient ; meg aor meaet 
gentle, forgiving, and true; enjoying the passing hour as thy 
gift, without abusing it ; reveling in the wealth of our manifold 
pleasures, without deBasement or disguise ; ever listening for 
echoes from the past, and from the infinite vast around us, 
conveying thy message ; wise to discern, but guileless, not sus- 
picious or apprehensive; courageous to front.life’s uncertain- 
ties, and strong to bear its ills ; making the most of this world, 
and thus getting ready to serve in that other world to which 
thou dost destine us ; faithful to the last in doing the day's 
work, and ready to lie down to peaceful sleep Shenavet the 


ee 


shadows of our life's evening draw on; abundantly satisfied 
with God as our Redeemer and Portion, with Christ as our 
Pilot, and with the friends we have gaiped or been granted 
here and hope to meet Beyond. 
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- sorts of odds and ends of education—the° kind - 


‘LBSSON FOR AUGUST 7 (Matt. 19 : 1-2, 13-26) 






ll. THE WEST AFRICAN BOY. 


HE West African boy—-whether on 
the coast, clad in somebody’ s dis- 


bush wearing only an inquisitive 
smile, whether speaking broken 
English, bad French, or worse 
German—is a genuine little «* ‘nig- 
ger."’ It was a great relief, there- 
fore, after several months among 


Moorish boys to find myself in 
the land of the Blacks, where the 
lens of my camera was no longer 
considered the Evil Eye, and 
where I could ‘poke a boy in the 
ribs without fear of starting a 
holy war. 


THE TRADER. BOY 
* IT met him first in the Senegal, 
the northwestern part of that em- 
pire of boundless possibilities 
. which the latest map-makers call 
French West Africa. He was a 
pleasant-faced, backward young- 
ster of about twelve, loitering 
about the docks at Dakar, with a 
round, artistic tray, or basket, 
perched upon his head as securely as. though it were a 
hat. After we had made eyes at each other for a while, 
he found some excuse for speaking to me, and it was in 
a dialect of the English, much to my surprise. Looking 
into his basket—for the traveler is always hunting some- 
thing to eat—I saw some reddish-looking nuts that 
looked like buckeyes ; these, he. explained, were kola- 


The Native Soldier 


_ nuts from; the British colony of Gambia, :a little farther 


down the coast, and he was James Taylor, of Bath- 
urst, the capital, As my acquaintance with the kola 
had previously been limited to soda fountains, James 
explained that the kola-nut occurs in great abundance 
in the colonies of Gambia and Sierra Leone, whereas 
the'semi-arid coast-line of the Senegal produces no 
kola, and very little of anything else. The thrifty 
British subjects therefore ship them to Dakar by 
the hamperful, and peddle them = out to the 
French natives at one or two cents apiece. The 
market is flourishing, for the bitter, acorn-like nut 
has the fortunate quality of causing the eater to 
forget that he needs food. James had started in 
business early in life, on a very small scale ;_ if 
fortune smiles upon him, he may in a few years, 
advance fo the status of an importer of half a 
dozen hampers, with half a score of peddlers in 
his employ... Meanwhile, he is picking. up all 


that you never learn in school: 
THE: SEAFARING BOY 


On the decks of many coasting steamers, some- 
times as potato~peeler to the cook, or as a mas- 
seur for the begrimed decks, or with a paint-brush 
in hand,.I have encountered the West African boy 
at sea. He is usually a Kroo, and the Kroos are 
sailors almost as famous as the ancient Norsemen, 
though in a different way. Back in the terrible 
slaving days, the Kroos had an understanding - 
with the. captains of slavers whereby they were 
immune from capture in return for valuable serv- 
ices rendered’ in capturing interior tribesmen. 
They were slave-brokers, and it is said that the 
broad mark tattooed on the forehead down. to 
the root of the nose was the sign of immunity 
—just like a vaccination ‘scar. When slave- 
trading was banished, the Kroo did not find his 
occupation gone. Sea-captains hired him to come 
aboard on the outward trip to help load cargo 
along the surf-washed coast, and do all the house- 
cleaning that a cargo-boat needs. Liberia now 
furnishes most of these burden-bearers, but many 
ship from Sierra Leone. 

The sea boy is generally older than our friend 
James, of Bathurst. From his earliest years he has 
flitted about in the harbors, sitting ‘(or squatting, to 
be exact) in the stern of a little log carve that tosses 
about on the surface like an egg-shell. 


catded garments, or back in the ~ 


the taciturn, half-surly Arab and ~ 


It rarely up- . 
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White Man’: S Work in Black Man’s Land 


By Edgar Allen Forbes eye 


Going out, in 1908, to see in unbeaten paths what 
he called White Man’s Work in Black Man’s Land, 
Mr. Forbes, a trained American journalist, brought 
back pen pictures that have already, in a previous 
article; enriched these columns. He now makes 
vivid the secular and the religious impress of the 
white man on the boy-life of Africa. And nothing 
is more significant than the warning with which he 
closes, as to the peril of an un-Christianized civili- 
zation to these men of to-morrow in the land of 
the negro. 





sets, but the composure of the young Kroo would not 
be disturbed if it should—unless the canoe should 


-sink. : When his father or his big brother goes to 


sea, the lad rides in the canoe out to where the big 
ship is at anchor, drifts admiringly about it for a 
while, and then paddles the canoe back to the sandy 
beach. - By-and-by his own time comes, and he 
merrily enrols his name with the headman, and be- 
comes a cabin boy or a cook's boy. For three or 
four months he travels down the coast and back 
again, stopping at many ports, learning how to do 
many things in a new way, picking up fragments of 
English or German, especially swear words, and then 
going proudly ashore in the same old canoe, with a 
more diminutive Kroo as the motive power. If he be 
especially industrious and in high favor with the ship, 
much greater things are in store for him. He may 
arrange to accompany the vessel to its home port, 
usually Liverpool or Hamburg, and spend two weeks 
in a world of which he had not even dreamed. 

I have also met the sea boy many times in the 
bush, after he had returned to shore duty. Often- 
times he was my sole dependence as an interpreter, 
while he was rendering equally important service to 
the village king by finding out who I was, what I 
wanted, and how much of a ‘‘dash’’ I would proba- 
bly give to conciliate the town. Generally speaking, 
the sea boy's civilization is only a thin veneer, but 
he is usually more industrious and more thrifty than 
his fellows. I recall a wretched town beside a mala- 





A Sierra Leone yo 
The American is the boatswain of the U. S. S. Chester 


rial swamp, where I arrived at dark unannounced. I 


expected nothing better than a mud hut, but was es- 


corted to a new zinc house, with ceiled rooms, spring 
bed. with clean. linen, table, chairs, and a lamp. 
There was nothing like it in the village—and it was 
a sea-boy who did it: 

Four.:days inland from this town, I had another 
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per og About sunset, as I sat at my hut door, I 
my eyes at a vision of five young men, dressed 
in fashionable summer suits, Oxford slippers, and 
Straw hats. ‘‘Sea boys,*’ the guide told me. All 
next day I watched for them, but they had com- 
pletely vanished. At sunset, however, they reap- 
peared, but in variegated pajamas. Once more the 
guide cleared up the mystery. The young men had 
come home to ‘‘cut farm'’ ; during the day they 
wore their native loin-cloths, and at night they re- 
turned to civilization. 

The names which the ship's officers give to these 
seafaring natives usually stick to them through life. 
I know of one big cargo boat which always stops at 
Monrovia for a crew of Kroos whose headman is 
named Tea-Pot ; his second in command is Upside- 
Down. 

THE HOUSE BOY 


This is the native who meanders down to the coast 
and hires himself out to some European as a waiter 
and house-servant. If the said European be not al- 
ready a man given to profane outbursts, he will prob- 
ably descend to that level before he gets his new 
servant broken to the harness, Alongside the setvant 
problem in West Africa, that of’ the American house- 
keeper fades away into nothingness. The house boy, 
whether trained in a mission school or raw from the 
bush, is the most despisable African of my acquaint- 
ance. He is lazy in the superlative degree, gener- 
ally dishonest, and apparently devoid of intelligence. 
The effort to get a given thing done by him in the 
correct way reminds one of the attempt to drive a hen 
out through a garden gate. 

The house boy's opportunities for getting up in the 
world are equal to those of the sea boy, but the re- 
sults are far different. The constant shifting of scene 
is no doubt favorable to the sea boy's superior ad- 
vancement, but his salvation is probably due to the 
diligence of a ship’s mate in seeing that the African on . 
board has plenty of hard work from 5 A. M. until dark. 


THE SOLDIER BOY 


Every West African.colony, so far as I am informed, 
has its native frontier force, drilled and com- 
manded by white officers. The native makes 
an excellent soldier, from his commander's point 
of view, and he likes the uniform. This, by the 
way, is picturesque and distinctive, - Whether in 
blue blouse, Turkish trousers, red fez and red 
sash, or in sombre khaki, he is always bare-legged 
and bare-footed. « He marches with a much 
quicker step than do white soldiers, and he dif- 
ers from them also in having his wife (or wives) 
and children in the barracks with him. Though 
only a boy in years (and certainly in every other 
respect), he is apt to have a wife somewhere. 

As a rule, the African soldier boy is well 
drilled, and gives his officers, but little trouble. 
He is given to loud quarreling, but it rarely leads 
to blows. It is more likely to lead to the palaver- 
tree, where disputes are settled according to the 
law of the bush more frequently than in conform- 
ity with the Articles of War. As a fighter, he 
displays commendable sticking qualities, and he 
does not. hesitate to march against his own tribe, 
if necessary. When out from under the eye of 
his officers, however, he is apt to be something 
of a thief and much of a bully. 

His term of service is a valuable schooling to 
the boy who comes fromthe bush. He quickly 
learns the white man’s ways ; the most important 
lesson is that of doing a given thing at a precise 
moment, and in the prescribed way—which is 
an accomplishment the boy. never acquires in 
the bush. Sometimes he executes his orders 
with more of mechanical exactness than of 
intelligence. I recall a stalwart young soldier, 
black as ebony and yet ignorant of English, who 
was on guard at a legation entrance. A native 

woman, puffing away at a clay pipe, sauntered along 

the middle of the street; the guard left his post, 
walked in front of the woman, took the pipe ouf of 
her mouth, and calmly returned to his post. As she 
made no disturbance, I assumed that she was his 
wife or a relative. Then came another woman, and 
the incident was repeated; this time the smoker 
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loudly protested, and carried her woes to a policeman ; 
he called the sergeant, and the pipe was returned. 
The guard was then instructed that his orders were 
merely to confiscate the pipe of any smoking native 
who attempted to enter the legation ; if the soldier 
had not been interfered with, he would have had 
pipes enough to stock a store. 


THE MISSION BOY 


The mission boys whom I have seen in West Africa 
were Episcopalians, Methodists, Lutherans, and United 
Brethren, but denominational fences do not greatly 
concern the African. Merely to give some idea of 
how mission schools are conducted in this equatorial 
land, one representative of each of the important de- 
nominations from America may be mentioned. 

Let us take first the Muhlenberg boys’ school 

Lutheran), thirty miles up the St. Paul River from 
Monrovia, It has been running for nearly fifty years, 
almost half of which time it was under the direction 
of Dr. Day. The Rev. Mr. Beck is now in charge, 
and he is a man of experience and practical sense. 
There I found about seventy boys, averaging about 
fourteen years of age, who are apprenticed to the 
mission until they shall be twenty-one. They are all 
native Africans, and eight of them are the sons of one 
king. They sleep in a zinc-covered dormitory, wor- 
ship and recite in a neat little chapel, and spend sev- 
eral hours a day on the coffee farm or in one of the 
workshops. On coming to school their first job is to 
learn enough English to understand the teacher ; an- 
other difficult task is that of keeping their feet free 
from jiggers—an almost invisible insect that burrows 
under the toe-nail and produces ulceration. It is the 
pest of nearly every mission school on this coast. 
The Muhlenberg boys seem to get considerable fun 
out of life, and yet the restrictions of a school must 
be felt by a boy just out of the bush. The most sur- 
prising thing about these little Lutherans is that they 
conduct a song service every Sunday afternoon, all by 
themselves. It was their own idea, and the teachers 
wisely stay away. 

Three hundred miles farther down the coast, at a 
rocky point called Garraway, I found a large Methodist 
school, one of the few where boys and girls are asso- 
ciated. It is perched on the top of a beautiful hill, 
the slopes of which constitute the farm whereon much 
of the food is produced. The missionary here is a 
young colored woman from Atlanta (Miss Hall), and 
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she is a host all in herself. She is president and 
faculty of the literary department, overseer of the 
farm, director of the industrial department, chief 
peat officer, and’ 1 know fot how many other 
t ings. : ‘ ‘ * a ¥ 3 
About twenty miles to the southward and four miles 
from Cape Palmas, I found a real college—Cutting- 


ton Institute—under the administration of a bright’ 


young Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. J. F. Dunbar. 
Here, again, most of the students were from the bush, 
though a stranger would never guess it. 1 happened 
there at commencement time, and the two graduates 
were both natives. The Cuttington boys spend four 
hours a day in manual work, chiefly on a large coffee 
plantation, and they have military drill on certain 
days. At least thirty men now prominent in public 
life are graduates of this school. : 

The United Brethren school of most importance is 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone. It occupies the finest and 
best-equipped. schoolhouse that I have seen in West 
Africa. Indeed, were it not for the peculiar jet-black- 
ness of the complexions there represented, a visitor 
could easily forget that he was in Africa. Here, also, 
natives predominate, and here again the industrial 
idea is prominent, 

What becomes of the mission boy after he leaves 
the school? Generally speaking, the answer is some- 
what discouraging to those who idealize the n 
character. Many drift back to the bush life and 
apparently profit not by their education. Some 
become mere parasites on the body of civilization. 
But a larger number are developing into industrious, 
prosperous citizens, If the results are less spectacular 
than in other fields, it is not due to less patient en- 
deavor, but rather to a difference in the raw material 
with which the mission teachers work. It is cer- 
tainly true that the state of education in West Africa 
would ,be pitiable but for the existence of mission 
schools, In Sierra Leone, for instance, the United 
Brethren from the United States conduct more schools 
than the government, and yet the colony has been 
British for more than a century. 


THE BUSH BOY. — 

Passing by the less consequential types of the West 
African boy, let us, go back into the bush and exam- 
ine the raw product. After spending a number of 
weeks in native villages widely separated, I think. of 

(Continued on page 370, third column) 





What Is True 


By President William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D. 


Childlikeness ? 








ENRY DRUMMOND once wrote a remarkable 
paper on ‘‘the discovery of the boy.’’ By this 
he meant that a sudden, or at least a rapid, 

change had come over the attitude of educationists 
and religious workers toward young people, and espe- 
cially toward boys, Boys had ceased to be merely 
young animals in the playground, machines for grind- 
ing verbs in the schools, and noisy nuisances every- 
where else. Their world had been discovered, and it 
was found to be more wonderful and more fascinating 
than any jungle of the tropics or any polar sea. Far 
beyond this modern discovery of the boy we must 
place that discovery of the child which Jesus gave to 
the world. Without the latter, we seem to have no 
proof that the other event would have ever taken place. 

On three special occasions do we find our Lord in 
contact with children, and each is significant of much, 
helping to constitute that revelation of childhood as 
God broods over it with ‘the majesty of his compassion 
and the infinite tenderness of eternal power. Once 
he took a.child and set him in the midst of a group 
of adults, saying, ‘‘ Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,'’ And he went on in the wistful 
beauty of his divine consciousness to speak even of 
his grown disciples as ‘‘these little ones.’ On an- 
other occasion, as he entered the city the very chil- 
dren, catching the prevalent enthusiasm and rejoicing, 
as children do, in a processional event, sang his 
praises: ‘‘Hosanna in the highest.’’ When the 
horrified dignitaries demanded that Jesus should re- 
buke such blasphemy, he rebuked ¢hem, saying that 
if the children ceased the very stones would cry out. 
The instinct of the children, their happy voices of 
praise, were in touch with truth itself. 

But the incident which has most intensely stirred 
the imagination of the world is that in which Jesus 


took the little children from their mothers’ arms into 
his, put his hands upon them and blessed: them. 
Doing this he said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven."’ In the great moments Jesus 
often combined action with speech. Touching the 
leper ot the blind man with his finger, breaking the 
bread, lifiing the cup, blessing the children, he ut- 
tered the words which have been the life of human 
hope ever since. But what did he mean by linking 
childhood with the kingdom of heaven? ‘Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,’’ he said. And they who, 
being grown men and women, would enter that king- 
dom, can only do so on one condition,—they must 
become as little children. What are the qualities of 
childhood which are those of an eternal substance, 
and shall outlast the sun and the stars, remain alive 
when the very heavens are rolled up as a scroll? 

It will hardly do to say that it is the innocence of 
children which constitutes their charm and value. 
Rather is innocence, like ignorance, a limitation and 
a danger, until by exercise and trial it has become 
changed into actual purity. Innocence is the mark 
of the untempted state and the quality of the un- 
trained will, just as ignorance is the condition of the 
uninformed and undisciplined mind. If we use the 
other word which we often apply to childhood, and 
speak of its simplicity as constituting its heavenly 
quality, we are nearer the fact of which we are in 
search. But again we must be careful, for simplicity 
does not seem on the first blush to be consonant with 
a mature experience and a fully furnished intellect. 
How can those who have entered into the rich and 
complex life of the family and the city acquire any 
habit or attitude which can be truly described as 
**simple’’ ? Must they forget all they have learned, 
disown all the multiform tasks which: they : have 
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achieved, denude themselves of the varied and intri- 
cate social relations with which they have clothed the 
lonéliness of ‘the individual spirit as with a woven 
efi love and praise? Mdst_ back to 
orance, and ‘impotence in to win 
the simplicity of the children of heaven? While we 
"know that these questions must be answered in the 
negative, I think they serve to bring before us the 
difficulty, the greatness, and the necessity of the work 
which is involved in our becoming as little children. 
The first fact about childhood is its dependence, 
and the glorious appeal of the child spirit is felt when 
they act upon this de / They not only fly to 
our arms when distressed or afraid, they yield. them- 
selves willingly to our guidance and control, Strong 
and thoughtful minds feel this fact about children 
with keenness even unto poignancy. And this is the 
first and last and the deepest fact in our relations to 
God, the Father of all. He sees our unlimited de- 
pendence on him, For life and breath and all things, 
alike in the earthly and the spiritual spheres, we have 
no source to draw on but his power, his wisdom, and 
his tender mercy. It is here we need to learn direct- 
ness and simplicity. Our clouded faith, our sinful 
hearts, our proud independence, have separated us 
from him by destroying this sense of dependence and 
the simple act of faith in which it is expressed. Here 
Jesus would have us become as little children, for in 
the kingdom of heaven it is this attitude of trust which 
is perfected, this sense of dependence upon God's 
fatherly grace for all-things, which rules all thought 
and is the spring of all action, And here simplicity 
is an achievement of the most difficult kind, child- 
hood the consummate flower of the ripest manhood. 
Who that has any spiritual expression and insight has 
not felt at once the obvious necessity and the obvious 
difficulty of becoming in the daily affairs of life and in 
the deep things of the soul as a little child in the 
hands of the mighty Father? ‘:Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ 
The second fact about childhood is the simplicity 
of its motives. That, indeed, constitutes one of the 
great problems which parents and teachers meet in 


dealing with vigorous-and happy young children. | 


The one thing, the one disastrous skill they have not 
yet attained, is to conceal or to mix their motives. 
When they do begin to hide the reasons of conduct, 
or to’act from a considered combination of impulses 
and motives, they have already begun to enter into 
the sin of the human race. They have been caught 
in the net of complex moral standards, and the un- 
selfish and selfish elements of life have begun to be 
mixed up in their cup of experience. In that group 
of disciples we see this mixture of motives at work, 
which indicated to the eye of Jesus how far they were 
from possession of the childlike mind. When they 
rebuked the mothers for troubling Jesus with their 
children, how many varied feelings and false judg- 
ments worked along with the purer elements of rev- 
erence for him and desire to save him from petty 
annoyance or trouble! Or in that other period when 
they cherished rivalry toward one another, each 
hoping to be promoted over the others, how did the 
sordid spirit of the worldling invade their devotion to 
the Master and to his kingdom! It is evident that, 
ere they could fully and truly belong to the king- 


dom of heaven, their motives must be purified and , 


simplified, 

This aQain is one of the great achievements of the 
Christian life which Jesus would have his disciples 
deeply cherish and constantly pursue. No wave of 
the hand, no sudden resolve, can secure it for us. 
The mighty power of God's Spirit will grant it, but 
only as we steadily, humbly, and sincerely submit 
ourselves to that power. And his divine instrument 
is love. It was love that kept the vast consciousness 
of the Son of man simple as the spirit of a child in 
all his conduct toward God and man. It foreclosed 
his-will against mighty and complex temptations. It 
opened the path for him through the tangled duties of 
his unique relations with the race and with its God. 
It was love that kept him from perplexity and gave 
him the victory over all temptation. For nothing 
in the world is so wise as love, and nothing so simple, 
direct, clear, and sure as the wisdom which it creates, 
‘*Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

These are the childlike souls, these in whom faith, 
or the sense of dependence and love, with its purity 
of motive, are perfected. They enjoy the blessed 
peace of simplicity. Spontaneous, happy, clear-eyed 
and firm-willed as unspoiled bairns are they in the 
house of their Father. And the Saviour still puts his 
hands on their heads,—even when they are gray 
with earthly years,—and says, ‘‘ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me."* 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 7 (Matt. 19: 1-2, 13-26) 
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“Building Up a Commentary 


OOD things « ‘be passed along. 
We have i the he following of such value that 
we note a en po the Bible Class 

readers of The sanien Times, 


The commentary consists of clippings, exegesis, 
Sunday-school notes on lessons, sermons, etc., clipped 
from every available source. The Sunday School 
Times is an available source for much valuable ma- 
terial. Many readers we know save the paper, and 
we have seen stacks of them stored in hers’ and 
teachers’ studies, but if they would be frank they will 
confess that they do not often use back num bers, — 
why, because it is so difficult to find what is wanted. 
I cut out the lesson commentary, trim neatly, and 
file—will tell how in a moment. Also clip leading 
articles, 

My system of filing is simple, and so far as I know 
original, or at least adapted to my special needs. I 
really think it so good I would like to specially com- 
mend it to ministers and teachers. 

The basis is the envelope. There will never be 
anything better, ‘simpler, and more easily adapted to 
all men’s wants and needs, adaptable to the layman 
and professional, the big collection or the little one. 
The envelope I use is six and a half by ten inches, 
I make them myself out of heavy wrapping paper or 
almost anything, But I destroyed all those and made 
them of a nice white linen paper. Now my envelopes 
are all uniform, white, clean, and usable for writing 
when I want to. 

For general clippings use alphabetic method. You 
can start this with twenty-six or even a few less en- 
velopes, as a few letters will have but little, and add 
just as it grows, I now have 185. 

For the commentary we have an envelope for every 
chapter of the New Testament and every five of the 
Old Testament; and in a few cases more in the Old 
Testament. We. began with an efivelope for each 
book, but as it grew we enlarged. 

These envelopes we have in a pigeonhole case with 
eighty places, four shelves, twenty to the shelf, two 
inches wide ; the case is made of hard wood, stands 
on my roll-top desk, made to my order by a friend. 
However the case is not really necessary, at least in 
beginning. 

In these envelopes I place all clippings, as above 
indicated, relating to that chapter, or chapters, or 
when only one was used for the book, on that book. 
On the outside I make a note of all: sermons, notes, 
and comments on that Scripture in my library, If I 
am reading a book and see a suggestive thing on any 
passage it takes but a minute to make a note of book 
and page on the envelope. 

I formerly enclosed in these envelopes my own 
original matter, but it got too large, and so is filed 
separately, sermons written in full, numbered, and 
outlines and briefs, also numbered, and referred to 
on envelope of the chapter from which text or Scrip- 
ture basis is taken, by subject and sermon or outline 
number, and is thus quickly found. 

Thus I have a growing commentary, and everything 
where I can in a minute locate it. 1 know of nothing 
equal to it. It beats the elaborate filing-cases on the 
market, is inexpensive, is adaptable to any man or 
woman’s work. 

It is great for Sunday-school teachers. The teacher 
that will take just a little time in this way would in 
five years build up a line of helps that would be of 
great value, and he or she would grow as a teacher 
amazingly. Teacher, try it. Set aside a shelf, or a 
drawer, or improvise a store-box, to put the envelopes 
in, Begin in a small way, and your work will grow. 
You can use catalog and magazine envelopes. I did, 
but you had better do it right and get nice envelopes; 
you will want them after a while, and it will save 
doing work over. You can buy the envelopes if you 
do not want to make them. 

The system of filing things by chapter and verse is 
the most practical for a Bible student, for then you 
have at hand all you need for reference. 

A good many lament their want of system. If 
some one had started me on this twenty years ago it 
would have saved me a lot of time, loss, and work. 
Many intend to begin some time, but think they must 
buy a filing case, and do not have the money. — I 
bought one, didn’t have the money, but pinched 
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and paid for it, and after years sold it for half-price, 
gladly taking out all I-had in it, and putting them in 
my 185 —— alphabetically arranged. 

Begin now while this is fresh before you. Write 
me personally (enclosing stamp) if any questions arise 
that I have not made clear. If you do you will thank 
me for it years hence. Some will say, It takes too 
much time. I haven't time. Let one tell you who 
speaks from experience, time used in method—if the 
method is practical, and often if more cumbersome 
than need be—is always time saved. I can make 
some ‘‘no time'’ confessions of this sort to my last- 
ing sorrow.— Zhe Rev, A. Z. Myers, Shamokin, Pa. 


A Many-Featured Class 


HE Men's Bible Class of the Bloor Street Pres- 
byterian Church of Toronto is composed of 
one hundred and twenty-five young men from 

eighteen to forty. It elects its own officers, by ballot 
once a year, at an annual meeting. The officers are: 
President, vice-president, teacher, secretary, treasurer, 
missionary secretary, legion captain, and musical 
leader. 

Committees are formed as necessity requires. 
Among the standing ones are the Membership, De- 
votional, Social and Literary, and the Christmas 
Committee. The last mentioned is charged with the 
distribution of dinner baskets on Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year's Eve to deserving fami- 
lies, whose names are obtained from the pastor, the 
mission workers or the city missionary, Each basket 
contains a complete and substantial meal, pur- 
chased by the. committee and delivered by class 
members in person, who report to the class, Cards 
are sent to the recipients beforehand that they may 
expect a call. 

In the Class- Room ; The class-room is a fine, cheery 
apartment separate from the main school, Its walls 
are hung with suitable photo-engravings and steel 
engravings, besides photographic groups of the class 
and a large portrait of the teacher, Frank Yeigh. 
A small organ is used, and maps and blackboard 
are also used at times. A stock of Bibles is kept 
sufficient to give each member one. 

When verse references are given out to be read, the 
members stand up to read them. Variation in read- 
ing the lesson is had. Sometimes it is postponed to 
near the end of the session, when the teacher calls 
on member after member to read the verses in turn. 
Allotting essays on the lesson is a good way to interest 
certain members, One may deal with the geography, 
using the map; another with the historical setting ; 
another with the intervening events, though as a rule 
one paper or essay is enough at a session. 

Review Sundays may at times be utilized to allot an 
essay for each lesson to twelve members. Or they 
may be asked to act as the teacher for the time being 
and deal with their particular lesson by questioning 
the rest of the class, Others are asked to give the out- 
line of a Book when entered upon. The ex-presidents 
occasionally conduct a review. 

Another plan is to have a symposium on some sub- 
ject suggested by the lesson. For example, the class 
was asked on a recent temperance Sunday to write out 
replies, not to exceed fifty words, to the question, 
‘* What, in your opinion, would be the best way to 
deal with the drink traffic in Canada?’’ Practically 
all of the fifty who were assigned the question replied ; 
these were read to the class, and afterward the pres- 
ident analyzed them and reported the result. 

The musical part of the class service is in charge of 
the Class Sextette. The talent in the class of various 
kinds is also utilized in giving concert programs in 
suburban or mission churches and Homes. 

A Circle of Service is the title of a band of mem- 
bers who agree to act as substitute teachers in the 
main school when needed. An exact time-table is 
kept, in which assignments are made for some weeks 
in’ advance, thus giving the pupils time to prepare 
and doing away with the necessity of coaxing members, 
who are often unprepared, to render such service on 
short notice. Fhe superintendent too knows exactly 
on whom he may depend. 

The class is strongly missionary, supporting a native 
helper in China, a cot in a Labrador hospital, a stu- 
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dent missionary in the Canadian West, and helping a 
Galician student in Manitoba College. 

Advertising the Class. The class is advertised in 
several ways: by contributing newsy items to the 
church paper ; by the issue of well-printed, two-color 
invitation cards and leaflets, which are distributed at 
the church doors by members of a committee to 
stranger young men, Others carry them for distribu- 
tion as occasion may offer. Post-card notices of spe- 
cial sessions and events are frequently used. 

The Social Life. Emphasis is laid on the social 
spirit of the class. A great point is gained when a 
member speaks of owr class. The teacher has open 
house occasionally, where everything is informal, 
chats are had, games are supplied, art books and 
portfolios placed at their service, and light refresh- 
ments served. A number of other homes are thrown 
open during the season for the same purpose. Other. 
social gatherings, with the women’s Bible class, are 
sometimes held. 

The Annual Supper is an important event. It is 
held in a restaurant or in the class-room, and the ex- 
members are included, The pastor and superintendents 
are invited also, the toast list and program being sup- 
plied by the members. A flashlight photo is generally 
taken as a memento, Letters are also read from ab- 
sentee members and ex-members, who have been 
written to in advance, 

Successful Literary Evenings. One successful 
literary occasion was an evening with ‘*Old Mortal- 
ity,’’ fifteen members contributing excellent papers 
on the chief characters, historic setting, author, etc. 
‘*The Man from Glengarry'’ was similarly treated. 
Others again signed a definite pledge to read a new 
book within a stated time, and to prepare a one hun- 
dred-word résumé thereof, to be read at a ‘‘ New 
Book Evening.’’ This was followed by an ‘‘Old 
Masters’ Evening,’’ when each one taking part dealt 
with the book that he considered to be a master- 
piece. Debates and mock parliaments are frequently 
held. 

Other features are visits to museums, under compe- 
tent guides, historical pilgrimages to local or near-by 
spots, Saturday afternoon walks, picnics, etc. 


Reading Encouraged. The teacher encourages 


members to use his books and magazines, some of 


his ‘‘ at homes’’ being purposely held in his library, 


where by conversation he finds out their literary 
tastes, 
reading, and has many books constantly in circula- 
tion. _ Others contribute books and papers for dis- 
tribation to missions, lumber camps, etc. 

Visiting. The teacher regards visiting as most im- 
portant. A visit always counts, even though the 
member is absent, and of course all the more so if he 
is athome. This is still another way of learning to 
know the individual. The members are asked to 
visit absent and sick members, which they always 
cheerfully do, while the legion system also looks 
after absentees. 

The ex-members are not lost sight of. They are 
always invited to the annual supper. Christmas let- 
ters or New Year’s messages are sent to them. Some 
are asked to contribute to the charitable funds of the 
class. They are asked to certain of the ‘‘ at homes,'’ 
or a few of them each week. Once in a while they 
are asked to revisit the class for the one Sunday. 
Letters to others living far away seem always to be 
appreciated, They are organized as the Old Boys’ 
Section, with 250 members. 

The teacher uses the telephone, the post-office, and 


the bicycle in his work. The pastor and superinten-~ 


dent are specially invited at stated times to visit the 
class and say a few words, The class is a part of the 
church life and a department of the Sunday-school. 
Members usher at church services and prayer- 
meetings, and assist in many ways in special services. 
They are encouraged to pray in public in the class, 
and many receive a valuable training in this depart- 
ment, and in the ‘unexpected prayer-meetings’’ 
sometimes held, 

Finally, the teacher takes every chance to know his 
men, and considers no time lost in keeping in touch 
with them. He is, too, always on the lookout for 
new methods, and changes his own as often as seems 
necessary, and he encourages them moreover to come 
to him for advice or help in any direction.— Frank. 
Yeigh, Toronto, Ont. 


He is often able as well to advise them as to 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 7. JESUS ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM 
Matthew 19 : 1-2, 13-26. Commit verses 13-15 
Golden Text: Jesus said, Suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me: for to such belongeth the kingdom of heaven.—Matthew 19 : 14 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Parallel passages; Mark 10 ; 1, 13-273 
Luke 9 : 54-56; 418 + 15-27. 


Getting Started in Class 


CHRISTIAN man was being urged to invest a 
small sum of money in an enterprise which was 
perfectly legitimate, and which gave strong in- 
dications of earning inordinate returns for all who 
helped to establish the business by their investments. 
As he weighed the matter, and discussed it with 
some friends who, like himself, were considering in- 
vesting in it, one of them asked him whether he hesi- 
’ tated because he was afraid that the enterprise might 
fail. ‘*No,” was his answer, ‘‘I am afraid that it 
may succeed.” In astonishment, they asked him if 
he was joking. He replied that he was perfectly 
serious ; and then he explained how he meant liter- 
ally and exactly what he had said : that he feared for 
the effect upon himself if, by the investment of a 
small amount of money, he should receive a return 
that would be so out of proportion to the investment 
that it would amount to wealth for him ; he feared 
the unsettling influence of such speedy and dispro- 
portionate dividends ; he feared the effect of wealth 
won in that short-cut way, and by his own seeking ; 
he was ready to accept the responsibility and stew- 
ardship of wealth if God wanted to send it to him 
unsought, but he hesitated to seek it in any such 
easy-going way as this. 

A father of a family once said that, with God's 
help, he was not going to leave his children with the 
handicap of wealth,—and he was a man who could 
easily have made a fortune, and who declined at 
least one conspicuous opportunity todo so. He held 
to his resolve, and died leaving little to his children 
but a name that stood for Christian character and 
service, 

What do you think of those two men? Were they 
sensible or foolish? Why? Were they right or 
wrong? Why? How many people take their stand 
toward money? What proportion of Christian people 
are honestly indifferent to money as compared to 
Christ’s promises ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Jesus said some very positive things about money 
and riches, which are more commonly and completely 
overlooked by his own followers than perhaps any 
other teachings of his, Can you think of any words 
of his on this subject, not in the lesson? Another 
word, from one of his apostles, is also to the point 
(1 Tim. 6:9). Letus see what led to Jesus’ comments 
on riches this time. . 

He had left Galilee, and that must have meant a 
heart-breaking departure for him. This is shown in 
Stalker's 1st paragraph ; how much time is covered 
in verses t and 2 is shown in Riddle’s 1st paragraph. 

The first incident of the lesson is an interruption : 
how did Jesus usually take interruptions? How do 
you usually take interruptions? How ought we 
always totake them? There is an effective reminis- 
cence of Mr. Moody’s bearing under a similar inter- 
ruption, in Stalker’s 2d paragraph. The Oriental 
mother’s solicitude for her children, and the common- 
ness of a request of this sort, are brought out in 
Mackie’s 1st paragraph and Riddle’s comment on 
verse 13. Jesus turned the disciples’ rebuke right 
back upon themselves, when he showed, not only that 
he was glad to bless the children, but that the chil- 
dren could be the means of the richest blessing to 
grown folks, if pong would let them be. In what re- 
spects wus we be like children if we would belong to 

hrist’s kingdom on earth? ‘There is teaching 
material, on the child in non-Christian lands, in Pier- 
son's 1st paragraph, 

What follows in the lesson is not so remote from 
the first incident as it may seem at first. Get the 
class to be on the lookout, as they study the rich 
young ruler incident, for any similarity in the prin- 
ciple taught in the two incidents. 

hat was the young ruler after, in his first ques- 
tion? Mackie’s 2d paragraph suggests, from the 
Oriental Jew's standpoint. hat fundamental mis- 
take did he make, as shown by his question ? (Riddle, 
on v. 16, and closing comment on v.17.) The old 
version’s rendering of verse 17 has been a puzzle to 
many, as creeps | to suggest that Christ disclaimed 
both ness and identity with God ; but this diffi- 
culty is entirely removed by the more accurate ren- 
dering of the American Revision ; see also Riddle’s 
comment on this, and Stalker's last panereee. 
The old camel's eye interpretation is effectively 
disposed of in Mackie’s last paragraph, Stalker’s last, 
and Riddle’s comment on verse 24 ; Jesus’ figure was 


1 And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words, 
he departed from Galilee, and came into the borders of Judzea 
beyond the Jordan; 2 and great multitudes followed him ; and 
he healed them there. 


13 Then were there brought unto him little children, that he 


should lay his hands on them, and pray : and the disciples re- 

buked them. 14 But Jesus said, Suffer the little children, and 

forbid them not, to come unto me: for ! to such belongeth the 

kingdom of Denes. 15 And he laid his hands on them, and 
thence. 

16 And behold. one came to him and said, ? ‘Teacher, what 
ood thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? 17 And 
e said unto him, ® Why askest thou me concerning that which 

is good? One there is who is good: but if thou wouldest 
enter into life, keep the commandments. _18-He saith unto. 
him, Which? And Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt 
not bear false witness, 19 Honor thy father and wy eg ed 
and, 5 Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 20 The young 
man saith unto him, All these things have 1 observed: what 
lack I yet? 2r Jesus said unto him, if thou wouldest be per- 
fect, go, sell that which thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow me. 22 
But when the young man heard the saying, he went away sor- 
rowful ; for he was one that had t 

23 And 
It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
24 And again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle's eye, than for a rich man to enter into t 
kingdom of God. 25 And when the disciples heard it, the 
were astonished exceedingly, saying, Who then can be saved 
26 And Jesus took‘ng upon ¢hem said to them, With men this 
is impossible ; but with God all things are possible. 

1 Or, of such is *Some ancient authorities read Good Teacher. 
See Mk. ro. 17; Lk. 18. 18. %Some ancient authorities read Why 
callest thou me good? None is good save one, even God. See Mk. 
zo. 18; Lk. 18. 19. * Ex. xx. 12-16; Deut. v. 16-20, 5 Lev. xix. 18. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
% 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What borders of Judza are here referred to? 
(Riddle, ist paragraph, and on v. 1; Stalker, 1.) 

Verse 13.—Was the seeking of a blessing from a relig- 
jous teacher a common or an unusual] thing? (Riddle; 
Mackie, 1; Foster, 1, mr 
_ Verse .14.—-What is the meaning here of ‘suffer’? ? 
What is the meaning of “to such belongeth the kingdom 
of heaven ’’? (Riddle; Stalker, 2; Foster, 5.) 

Verse 16.—Did this inquirer evidently have in mind 
some one good act that might secure eternal life? (Riddle; 
Mackie, 2; Lovett, 3.) 

Verse 17.—Why did Christ make this seeming dis- 
claimer of goodness, or of authority to answer the ques- 
tion? (Riddle; Stalker, 10.) 

Verses 18, 19.—Why did Jesus here give only part of 
the ten commandments? (Riddle; Lovett, 5.) 

Verse 20.—Why did this young man feel that he lacked 
anything, in order to obtain eternal life, when he thought 
that he had already complied with the conditions that Jesus 
named? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 21,.-—In what sense is the word * perfect ’’ here 
used? What does *‘ treasure in heaven’? mean? In what 
sense did Jesus mean that this young man should ‘‘ follow ’’ 
him? (Riddle.) 

Verse 24.— What is meant by **needle’s eye’’? What 
was ‘‘the kingdom of God’? (Riddle; Stalker, 3; 
Mackie, 3.) 

Verses 25, 26.—Why should the disciples have been so 
astonished, and why should Jesus have made such a sweep- 
ing statement oi impossibility, with men, as to the spiritual 
life of a rich man? (Riddle; Stalker, 3.) 








evidently a statement of 2 a human impossibility, 
and intended so to be. arying views on the rich 
se ruler are given in Stalker’s last Brig So 

hy the hindrances of wealth are so vital is shown 
in Riddle’s cemment on verse 22. It is most impor- 
tant to point out that Jesus was not talking about 
** going to heaven” after this life, but about. serving 
him here and now on earth (Riddle, on v. 24): even 
this is impossible, except through the miracle-power 
of God, for the rich man. 

The man w..0 had everything that earth could offer 
him, and a pretty good record in personal piety be- 
sides, came to Jesus for counsel ; and Jesus’ answer 
was that he lacked something. He lacked, not in 
spite of his abundance, but because of his abundance. 
And that is the very trouble with wealth. It tends 
to make men trust in wealth, instead of in God. It 
tends to draw their interest away from God to their 
wealth. It destroys the child-spirit of trust and con- 
scious helplessness which is the condition of serving 
Christ. Therefore it is a thing to fear. God can 
work the miracle of winning the trust and devotion 
of wealthy men ; and that God is working this mira- 
cle there is blessed evidence, as Ridgway’s 1st and 
4th paragraphs assert. But if God has not plainly 
called us to administer earthly riches for him, let us 
take Jesus Christ’s advice and be afraid of them. 


grea 
esus said unto his disciples, Verily I say unto you, . 









The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B, Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


opening statement refers to Galilee, and 
the closing one to . ‘** beyond the Jordan.” 
Mark also admits the details of this period, but Luke 
and John are quite full, though not narrating the 
same events. ‘The leading occurrences in this period 
are: The visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles; the ree a@ man born blind; the Feast 
of Dedication; the Pereean ministry (Luke); the rais- 
ing of Lazarus; the withdrawal to Ephraim; the 
final journey to Jerusalem. The accounts of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke coincide with the blessing of the 
little children (v. 13). 


Light on Puzzling 
- Verse 1.—TZhe borders of Judaa beyond the Jor- 
dan: Mark: ‘and beyond the Jordan.” Both imply 
that what follows occurred in Perea, which border 
on Judza (see further above). , 
erse 13.—Litile children: Luke: ‘‘ their babes.” 
—Lay his hands on them: The Jews presented chil- 
dren in the synagogue, to be blessed ‘by rabbis.— 
Rebuked them: bably because the discussion 
about divorce was thus interrupted. 
Verse 14.—Suffer: In the older sense of allow, 
mit.—Zo such Sonemaeds : More literally, ‘of 
such,” but.the above ren ering is clearer.— Zhe king- 
dom of heaven: Not ** heaven,” but Christ’s new rule 
on earth. This includes children. The other ac- 
counts apply the saying to children in disposition. 
Verse 16.—One came: A young ruler (Luke).— 
What good thing shall I do, that I may have eter- 
nal life. ? A common question among the Jews; 
compare: Luke 10 : 25. The error underlying the 
ae was that ae life could be ne pr Here 
ro some specific act was su tq. secure 
: hs What lack I-yet 


eternal life; compare verse, 20, ‘* 7 
Verse 17.— Why askest shou me.concerning that 
which is.good? This is the better attested reading. 


Later scribes altered it to conform with Mark and 
Luke (see margin). There may have been two 
uestions and answers. In any case, the sense is: 
not ask about a good thing, but think of the one 
good Person. The alternative as to our. Lord him- 
self is obvious: He is either not good, or he is God. 
But the main thought is: Rise from the notion of 
earning eternal life by morality to the conception of 
true religion, making God supreme. Our Lord’s an- 
swer only seems to disclaim his personal authority. 

Verses 18, 19.—Only those commandments that 
bear on human relations are cited, and summed up 
in the last clause: Zhou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself: This was doubtless due to the purpose of 
leading the young man to recognize the real ehatacie 
in his religious life, 

Verse 20.— What lack I yet? The young man was 
honest in asserting his morality, for ‘* Jesus looking 
upon him loved him” (Mark), but his question shows 
that his conscience was not yet satisfied. 

Verse 21.—Perfect; Complete: Here a test is 
proposed, to show the young man that his morality 
was imperfect.—7reasure in heaven; #. common 
figure for spiritual riches in the future.— Come, fol/ow 
me: The tense points to continuous following. He 
was asked to relinquish his wealth and be entirely 
devoted to the service of Christ. 

Verse 22.— Went away sorrowful: The hindrance 
in his great wealth he would not remove. Every 
teacher in higher institutions of. learning has pupils 
whose wealth is a hindrance even to intellectual at- 
tainments and earthly achievement. 

Verse 24.—A camel to go through a needle’s eye: 
This is a figurative expression for what is impossible 
from a human point of view. The context shows 
that this is the’correct explanation. Hence it is need- 
less to regard ** needle’s eye” as meaning the small 
side gate in Eastern cities.—7he kingdom of God: 
Equivalent to ** kingdom of heaven”; that is, Christ’s 
new rule on earth. The passage refers, not to enter- 
ing heaven, but to becoming a true citizen of. the 
kingdom which our Lord came to establish. 


Verse 25.—Astonished Siege Spe The disciples 
had, as yet, no adequate idea of the necessity of re- 
generation. 

Verse 26.— With God all things are possible: 


Every man, to enter into the kingdom of God, re- 
quires the power of God to new-create him. The 
emphasis here rests upon the case of a rich man, be- 
cause of the young ruler’s attitude, and because 
beni is so often the great hindrance to following 
Christ. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LESSON FOR. AUGUST 7 (Matt. 19 : 1-2, 13-26) 


The Children’s Friend 
By Professor James Stalker, D.D.- 


AREWELL to Galilee! In that part of the coun- 
try Jesus had grown up; he had loved its land- 


and been familiar with its life; he had - 


trave it in all directions, preaching and healing; 
and, on the lake called by its name, he had been 
busy at.all hours with the work of evangelization. 
He had prayed for the inhabitants and wrestled with 
their unbelief. But now he was leaving them, and 
his face was turned toward Jerusalem. He did not, 
however, go straight thither, but visited on the wa 


Perea, beyond Jordan; it being his mission to preac 
the in al of the land. In this new field 
of labor he unfolded the same activities as he had 


peereney done in Galilee; but the general course of 
is life k of the character of his earlier rather 
than of his later ministry in the northern province. 
Especially was he bent on the education of the 
Twelve. This we see in the lesson for to-day, in 
which there are two incidents, each of which is im- 
portant in itself, but is turned into a lesson for the 
disciples. A further connection between the two in- 
cidents may be drawn from Mark, who informs us 
that Jesus fondled the babes and loved the young 
man—perhaps ‘‘ kissed” should be the translation, 
as Rabbis were wont to do this when pleased with 
their paves : 

A Lesson or Humitity.—The disciples were an- 
noyed that the work of Jesus—especially a 
their own instruction—should, be interrupted by what 
they considered waste of time. Mothers with chil- 
dren are apt to disturb religious meetings. I have 
heard a child in its mother’s arms cry out shrilly in 
the very heart of a ked meeting of Mr. D. L. 
Moody's; and hundreds of angry faces were turned 
in the direction of the mother, But the evangelist, 
though compelled to stop, handled the incident with 
such good humor and kindness as to win the favor 
of a not cag, friendly community more than he 
could have done by any address, however eloquent. 
How much did Jesus gain by the way in which he 
dealt with this interruption! He captured the heart 
of childhood, which has ever since been devoted to 
him; and he captured the heart of motherhood as 
well, In every yore since, the proportion of chil- 
dren among his disciples has been a large one; and 
from among those who have loved him in their child- 
hood have come the majority of those who have con- 
_fesséd-and seryed him in manhood and womanhood, 
Well may children and women love Christ for this 
saying; because it has been fighting their ‘battle in 
all the centuries and winning for them attention and 
veneration. Jesus took out of the hands of the apos- 
tles the weapon with which they had attacked the 
children and turned it against themselves, convicting 
them of being of a different spirit from himself. So 
far. from his cause having —— to do with the 
children, it belonged to them; and mature men and 
women were fit for it only in so far as they still re- 
mained children—‘‘for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” This was an old lesson, which the disci- 

les had been impressively taught before (18 : 3) i 
but now it was repeated in circumstances not likely 
to allow it to be forgotten. 

A Lesson or CONTENTMENT.—Perhaps there is no 
character in the Gospels about whom such divergence 
of opinion has taken place among expositors as the 
hero of the second incident. Some have condemned 
him with great severity, as a brisk talker, with a 


very good opinion of himself but a very inadequate, 


conception of the law of God. Jesus, it is thought 
by such, was not really answering his question when 
he told him to keep the commandments, or even 
when he ordered him to sell his possessions, but only 
seeking for a vulnerable place in his conscience; and 
they point to the sharp way in which he caught him 
up for addressing him as ‘‘ good,” or asking about 
**the good,” as the Revised Version makes him do 
in Matthew; as if he had said, ‘‘ Why askest thou 
about the good ?” or ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ? 
God is the only good; and, therefore, his laws are 
the way to life.” On the other hand, some have 
looked on this young man as the type of an anx- 
ious inquirer. is question, these say, was almost 
identical with the question, ‘‘What must I do to 
be saved?” and, although his sense of the law 
was imperfect, he was unsatisfied with his spiritual 
condition and asked, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” They 

int with triumph to the fact that Jesus ‘‘loved” 
im; and some of them have gone so far as to ex- 
press the hope that, after consideration, he may have 
returned to take up the responsibilities of disciple- 
ship. This, however, is going too far; for the very 
— of the lesson drawn by Jesus from the incident 
ies in the fact that one in so many respects eligible 
should nevertheless have been kept back by his great 
possessions. When this reflection startled the disci- 
ples, he reiterated it in the strongest terms. By the 
alteration of a single letter in the Greek, ‘‘camel” 
would become ‘‘cable”; or, if camel be retained, the 
eye of a needle may mean the little side-gate in a 
town-wall, instead of the at gate through which 
the camels naturally go. But the proverb does not 
require such softening; and the more hyperbolic 
form is more in the manner of Jesus. Wonder has 
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been expressed at the consternation with which the 
disciples, being men, received a saying which 


* seemed:to exclude the rich from the kingdom ; but, 


though poor at the time, they were expecting soon to 
be rich. 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
"By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


ITTLE children, that he shoulda lay his hands on 
them, and pray (v.13). The chief anxiety of 
Oriental parents is that their children's lives 

may be spared. It is always a grave offense tomake 
any complimentary remark about the healthy beauty 
of a child without adding an expression of thanks to 
God for his.special favor, and a uest that he may 
be pleased to grant long life to the child. Such a 
prayer is greatly enhanced in value when it comes 
rom a person eminent in piety. A Syrian mother 
when caressing her infant is often heard saying, 
‘*Takburni,” that is, ‘‘ May you be spared to bury 
me,” 

What good thing shall I do, that [ may have 
eternal life (v. 16). The question which the young 
man put as to what entitles a man to a share in the 
benefits of the world to come is distinctly answered 
in the synagogue prayer-book. ‘‘These are the 
things the fruits of which aman enjoys in this world, 
while the stock remains for him for the world tocome; 
namely, honoring father and mother, the practise of 
charity, timely attendance at the synagogue morning 
and evening, hospitality to strangers, visiting the 
sick, dowering the bride, attending the dead to the 
grave, devotion to prayer, and making peace be- 
tween man and man; but the study of the Law is 

ual to them all.” To the Jews the blessings of the 

essianic kingdom always stand for acquisitions, 
privileges and advantages, things external to self 
that can be seen and possessed, such as wealth and 
prosperity, rest and peace, authority in Israel and 
dominion over the Gentiles. 

It is easier for acamel to go through a needle's 
eye (v. 24). ‘To the Oriental mind the use of such a 
vivid figure of speech presents no difficulty. A prosaic 
mitigation of the above hyperbole has found its way in 
among our commentaries to the effect that the smaller 
door about two and one half feet square, sometimes 
inserted in a large Oriental garden-door or city-gate, 
was called the *‘eye ” of the door, arid that our Lord 
referred to the attempt of a camel to struggle through 
it. The difficulties belonging to this interpretation 
are, (1) that'to the sagacious camel the one is as pre- 
posterous as the other, and (2) as Orientals think of 
an eye as something for seeing with and not for pok- 
ing through, there is no such phraseology in use with 
regard to the small door in the larger one. 

BEYROUT, SyRia. 
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The Child and the Kingdom 


By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


fey the children and the childlike in spirit belongs 
the Kingdom of heaven. This idea is peculiar to 
Christ; it is not found in lands where other reli- 
gions dominate. Even in Japan, the paradise of child- 
hood, before the missionaries came boys and girls 
were untrained and neglected. To-day missionaries 
do not dare to allow their children to associate with 
Japanese boys and girls for fear of moral con- 
tamination. In China, baby girls were formerly ex- 
posed on the mountain-sides, and the baby cart used 
to pass through the streets of Peking gathering up 
the bodies of dead and dying babies to throw them 
into the tower, whence tlieir spirits would not return 
to trouble their households. In India, while children 
are no longer thrown into the Gan as an offering 
to the , thousands of little girls are *‘ married to the 
" to devote their lives to a temple service worse 
than death. There the cry of child-widows goes up to 
heaven as they toil in tattered garments, with shaved 
heads, eating coarse and scanty food, abused and 
cursed by all because of sins which they never com- 
mitted. In Africa, children clothed in dirt and sun- 
shine run with the dogs and the goats, the boys valued 
only as future warriors and hunters, and girls accord- 
— the price for which they may be sold. 
missionary in India describes a scene where 
converts were being’ received into the church. One 
after another an old man, women, and young men 
were examined and accepted until twelve had been 
received. There remained only a young boy of ten 
or twelve, and the missionary thought him too young 
to understand the meaning of such a step. e was 
about to turn the boy away, when the others spoke 
up and said : ‘‘ But, sir, he was the one who taught 
us to believe in God ; what he learned at the mission 
school he came home and told to us.” 

Win and train the child for Christ, and you need not 
fear for the future supply of missionaries or the 
eeawet of the Kingdom of God in heathen 
ands, 


Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men's Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


A Way to Heaven.—7Zeacher, what good thin 
shali 1 do? (vy. 16.) This is not the seven o'cloc 
fellow with the dinner pail and overalls, but the 
boss’s boy who breakfasts at eight, lunches at the 
café and dines out. And a mighty nice fellow he is, 
too,—just as good as you mill fellows. Well bred, 
— kind, and wants to do as near right as he 

nows how. This kind of fellow wants to know 
what ‘ thing’’ to do. Here’s one, All the 
young fellows around town instinctively look up to 
you, Your father’s wealth and standing give you 
education, position, and influence. Help the fellow 
of the overalls and tin bucket. Get into touch with 
the Teacher with one hand and into touch with the mill 
man with the other. The Sunday-school is the place. 
‘Talk about joy! ‘Talk about fun! I have just been 
with two such men. One, the richest young man in 
the world, has a Sunday-school class of about two 
hundred young men he‘is helping. The other, secre- 
tary of one of the world’s greatest industries and a 
leading lawyer, has a class of over nine hundred. 
Both are beloved and honored wherever known. And 
both have told me that this was the one great thing 
that filled their lives with joy. Every ‘‘rich young 
ruler” can enter a real heaven right now. 


One Thing -—All these things have I ob- 
served (vy. 20). I expect he thought he had, A good 
sort of fellow. That kind usually have one fault. 
Caste, Better than the other fellows—yet Grand- 
father Jones was glad to earn a dollar and a quarter 
a day and lived with the rest down in The Neck. 
Had no especial sins to be sorry for. Always went 
tochurch, As the hackman told me, ‘‘ The Shsetes 
are our best people.” Is a good opinion of oneself 
an indication there is ground for it? Lots of people 
think they are all right. Many a minister faces a big 
congregation of ‘‘all right people” on Sunday. But 
try them on some money matters on Monday. Ask 
Mr. Snip the tailor, Miss Trimmer the milliner, and 
Miss Bastingthread the dressmaker. They can tell 
you some things. Or ask them down at the bank. 
Outward go-to-church goodness does not satisfy God. 
He wants the inside get-busy-and-do-something good- 
ness (Psa. 14: 2, 3). 


In the Testing Room.—S¢// that which thou hast, 
and give to the poor (v.21). This was an awful test. 
Hard tests are used down at the mill to show weak 
spots. He was to get heavenly treasure by releasing: 
earthly treasure. But he couldn’t open. There are 
others. Without Christ riches are a peril. . Philadel- 
phia has a wealthy business man, an active Christian 
worker, His son is a fine fellow, but not religious. 
He is running under the push of his father’s piety. 
As I write, this man’s son has just been arrested for 
a ‘‘lark,” The grandson has had no upward push 
from his father, and the grandfather’s push is spent. 
So he has struck ‘‘the pace that kills,” and it’s down. 


Money’s Call.—/¢ is hard for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven (v. 23). At what sum 
does a poor man become arich man? Where is the 
kingdom of heaven? Dr. Norcross says it can’t be 
the church; rich men get in easily, without any 
needle’s-eye squeezing. The kingdom of heaven is 
here and now (Matt. 10:7). ‘‘ Why is it hard fora 
moneyed man to enter it?” I'll tell you, George. 
Money talks—is a good, convincing talbuhinns pro- 
moter can equal it. It says, ‘‘ Palaces on the avenue, 
bungalows in the hills, and all the things that heart 
can wish. Come play with me, and I will give you 
joy.” And Mr. Richman listensto Money. Heaven 
says, ‘Plain living, simple tastes, rubbing against 
the — carrying loads, taking baskets, blessing 
men. Come and work with me, and I will give you 
joy.” And Mr, Richman finds it so hard-looking to 
enter the kingdom of heaven that he doesn’t. Think 
of the richest man you know, and imagine thesensa- 
tion if he should go into a church and say, ‘‘I came to 
be saved,” and should roll up his sleeves, hitch up 
his fortune, and go to work for the Master. The 
grandest sight on earth is a consecrated rich man: In 
spite of its hardness he has entered the kingdom. 


The Old-Time Mechanic.— Wh God all things are 
possible (v. 26), The people were.surprised, hat! 
that beautiful and charming Mrs. Rittenbocker, with 
her splendid gowns and adernments, shut out from 
heaven! What a fine thing it is that God is always 
ready to do the impossible! ‘‘ Come, Brown, I want 
you to help me in my Sunday-school work.” ‘I can’t 
do that, Ridgway. I'dlike to well enough, but I have 
no talent for that sort o’ thing, I'd be a mighty poor 
tool for you.” This text is the answer to all the 
Browns. It isn’t the tools, but the workman. I used 
to have an old machinist, Jim Clark. You had but to 
give him a hammer, a cold chisel, a file and a ratchet 
outfit, and you had a whole machine shop. Planer,,. 
lathe and drill-press allin one. He would make you 
anything. A master carpenter needs only a saw and 
a hatchet. God is the Master Workman, and the 
plain tools like you and me have only to let him take 
us, and he will build engines and palaces(Phil. 4: 13; 
John 15: 5). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. —These studies 
apply what is known as the Underwood Travel 
System to the lessons of the year. A patented 
map connected with this system is reproduced 
herewith. If, at the of the lesson, the 
teacher will, by the use of the map and the des- 
cription, or better, of the map and the stereo- 
ed ary io PETS 
stine, for use in , get c y 
the minds of the pupils the pad Rag the les- 
son's events in Palestine, it will help as no other 
meth od can to give a sense of reality to those 
events and a lasting impression of them. ‘The 
use of these helps may profitably be begun a# 
any time during the year. places are de- 
cones with oe bye po mess whole year ; the 

ty stereograp these places cost and 
if orde at one time, a datiheunds ‘old- 
lettered case will be given free. Eleven. places 
te pomp ree will be pep with the lessons 
of the t quarter ; the eleven stereographs 
fur the third quarter cost $1.83. ‘The ae 
stereographs for A cost 67 cents. Less 
than four stereographs in one order are 20 
cents each, 85 cents. Orders 
should be sent to ‘he Sunday School Times 
Co., 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTHEW and Mark, in their ac- 
counts of Jesus’ blessing on the chil- 
dren, speak as if the occurrence took 

place in some village east of Jordan. Luke 
17: in and 18: 15-17 imply that it was in 
some village north of Jerusalem. Very 
likely the same lesson was taught by our 
Master in more than one spot. In villages 
all over Palestine to-day one can find Syrian 
little folks practically just like those whom 
Jesus took in his arms, For instance, let 
us go to Ramah, Our Palestine map shows 
the place about twelve miles north a Jerusa- 
lem and marks with the 


number 32 a spot 


























Map Patent No, 656,569 by 


Underwood 4 U 
Pat'd in Great Britain 


where we may stand. We find before us a 
group of just such people as Jesus used to 
meet on all his journeys, Four young 
women have babies in their arms and the 
village priest—a kindly man in long robes— 
is laying his hands on one child’s head in 
benediction. (The priest wears a hat of a 
fashion srenee to our eyes ana he holds a 
string of beads ; he is a Christian of the Or- 
thodox Greek Church, and the details of his 
faith are somewhat different from ours,*but 
he trusts in the same Saviour and gives a 
blessing in Jesus’ name.) A young girl, of 
thirteen or fourteen, and an older man stand 
looking on. Their faces and their clothes 
are very much like the faces and the clothes 
of the Palestine people in whose homes our 
Saviour used to visit. Just such women and 
girls as these used to have the privilege of 
getting meals for him and making him com- 
fortable after his long journeys and days full 
of toil, It wasthe sight of just such children 
as these which made. Nees remind grown-up 
people that trustful affection is better than 
any amount of worldly shrewdness as a rul- 
ing principle in daily life. 

‘The young man whom we see here in the 
rear of the group, wearing a long, loose 
cloak and a cloth turban, probably looks 
much like the rich young man who came 
(Matt. 19: 16-22) to ask Jesus what he 
should do to be saved, 

To see for yourself these Palestine neigh- 
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bors, use the stereograph entitled ‘* A Greek 
cae the village children in 


Next week we shall describe a Palestine 
vineyard sich as Jesus alluded to in his par- 
able of the laborers—a vineyard which he 
probably saw in his own day. 


a , 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. Qne dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Old to be His.—/esus said, Suf- 
Ser the little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me (Golden Text), A little child 
once asked her mother how old she must be 
before she could be a Christian, Her mother 
answered, ** How old will you have to be 
before you love me?’’ ‘* Why, mother,’’ said 
the little girl, ‘* I always loved you.’”” ** How 
old must you be before you can trust your- 
self wholly to me and mycare?’”’ “TI al- 
ways did,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but tell me what 
I want to know.’’ The mother asked again, 
** How old will you have to be before you do 
what I want you to do?’’ ‘I can now, 
without growing any older,’ Then the 
mother said, ‘* You can be a Christian now, 
my darling. Love and try to please the One 
who says, ‘Let the little children come unto 
me.’’’— Julia F. Hopping, Toledo, Iowa. 
From The United Presbyterian. 


Halo.—Suffer the little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me; for to such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven (v.14). The Rev. J. H. Jowett says: 
There is a beautiful! picture which Mr. Moody 
showed me in his office the other day. It is 
the Lord blessing little children. But it is 
not the old-fashioned familiar thing with the 
little children gathered about his feet, with 
one—the most beautiful of them all—up.in 
his arms. No, they are all at play, little 
children at play. There is one quite near 
the Master Ficking a football, and the Lord 
is looking on them with delight, and he is 
saying, ‘Suffer little children to come unto 
me.’ There they are, playing round about 
him. Itis the halo resting on the playtime 
of little children and making it divine.’’— 
Miss M. M. Smith, Redding, Conn, From 
a Sermon by the Rev. J. H. Jowett on **The 
Divine Halo,’’ in The Record of Christian 
Work. 

The Little Boy and the Preacher.— 4nd 
helaid his hands on them (v.15). ‘* Oh, 
mother, I have had a perfectly splendid 
time,’’ said a small boy. ‘* Why, where 
have you been?’’ his mother asked. ‘* Oh, 
I’ve been toa fire.’’ ‘*A fire!’’ exclaimed 
his mother, ‘* and didn’t I tell you you must 
not go to afire alone?’’ ‘* Yes, but—’’ the 
little fellow replied, ‘*I didn’t go alone. I 
was standing on the sidewalk when the en- 


gine tore by, and I was looking after it, 
when a man came up, and said, ‘ Little boy, 
would you like to go to the fire?’ And I 


said, ‘ Yes, sir, I would.’ ‘Very well,’ he 
said, ‘let’s go.’ He took my hand, and we 
went to the fire, and hada great time. ‘‘And 
who was it?’’ asked the surprised mother. 
‘*Oh, he said he was the preacher at the 
Brick Church over on Fifth Avenue.’’? So 
Dr. Babcock had won another heart, the 
heart of a little boy. More than that, he 
had won the hearts of those who loved the 
little boy. It took a little bit of his time, 
and it took him out of the way. But his 
time was not his, but his Master’s, for just 
such uses as winning little boys ; and he was 
never out of his way when he was in the way 
of serving his Master.—/uniata, Rohrback, 
Washington, D.C. From Forward. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this ilias- 
tration, 

His Escort.— 7%0u shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself (v. 19). The Archbishop of York, 
at a recent meeting, told how, when’he was 
at Portsmouth, he had induced a working 
man to sign the pledge. The man said: 
“Ah, sir, I won’t be able to keep this 
pledge. Every night I have to pass ten. pub- 
lic-houses, and my mates are with me, and 
we treat each other.’’ 

The archbishop said, ‘*Do you think it 
would help you if I were to see you home ?’”’ 

At this the meeting broke out into a cheer. 

*¢ Don’t cheer that,’’ said the archbishop : 
*¢that is the kind of work which the clergy 
are doing every day.'’ The man replied, 





** If you could only sce me these hou 
I should get home all t.’— William J. 
Hart, D. D., Utica, Nu. Y. From T, 
‘Christian Endeavor World. . 

Something the Matter.— Honor th 
Sather and thy mother (v. 19). A B'. 
man out west wrote as ws to a friend : 
** We have been to a glorious revival, sister 
and I, and have ‘both got religion. Father 
and mother are getting old so we have just 
sent them to the poorhouse.”” There was 
something the matter with the religion these 
people had gotten. ‘Their first duty was to 
offer themselves in sacrifice for those who 
were nearest them and then to reach out to 
the wider humanity that needs their help.— 
William J. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. 
From the Chautauquan Daily. 

“Send Me.”—/esus said unto him, If 
thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that which 


thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt | Y° 


have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me(v. 21). When I was at college a couple 
of men were sent out to West Africa to fill a 
vacancy. And before they had been gone 
three months there came a cable telling us 
that one was dead, In less than another 
month a second cable came telling us that 
the second was dead. At once the matter 
was announced to the students in our col- 
lege, and the question was asked, ‘* Who 
would take their places where two had gone 
and died?’’ Six men at once stood forth 
and offered to go in their places, and two 
men were sent, In less than six months 
these two men were dead, and a cable came 
again, and the question was again asked, 
** Who will go?’’ On that occasion, I shall 
never forget it, it stands out as one of the 
thrilling moments of my life, when the an- 
nouncement was made at the college table 
and the question was asked, ** Who will 
go?’ every man in that college stood up, 
and said, ‘*Send me.’?— Zhe Rev. john 
Lewis, Saskatoon, Sask. The Rev. Henry 
Haigh, in The Methodist Times, 


A Mark of Conversion.—He was one 
that had great possessions (v. 22). A Meth- 
odist laborer in Wesley’s time, Captain Webb, 
when any one informed him of. the conver- 
sion of a rich man, was in the habit of ask- 
ing, ‘‘Js his purse converted?’’ He agreed 
with Dr. Adam Clarke, who used to say he 
did not believe in the religion that cost a 
man nothing.— W. 2. Clark Crosland Moor, 
Hudd. rsfield, England. From The Biblical 
Museum, : 

~ 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


we thank thee that thy word is among us with 
its warnings, and its high call to service. Move 
us, we pray, from our stolid selfishness to a 
ready following of thee. Stir us to a devotion 
that never counts its deeds by measure, or holds 
back anything from thee. Thou knowest the 
sordidness of our souls, Thou knowest where 
we most easily fail. And thou, O gracious Re- 
deemer, canst work in us the saving of such as 
we are to a life of consecration to thee. Lord 
— be thou our pes, desire. How shal- 
ow and empty is all else! Help us,.we be- 
seech thee, to break loose from the bondage of 
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any hope, wish, any purpose that could 
hinder our tlioathip with thee now and for- 
evermore... Amen. 

After the Lesson.— Who of us here would 
like to be good all-round folk, able to do 
whatever needs to be done by us? Of 
course! It is right to be able to do one 
thing well. And it is right to be able to do 
a great many things well, How many duties 
the boy on the farm must understand! How 
many things a good boy must know 

n service of Jesus 
Christ we need to bé given over to that 
service so completely that we shall be ready 
to do whatever he calls us to do. Wouldn’t 
it be a pity when Jesus calls for our help in 
any work for us to say, ‘‘ Well, I’d like to 
do that, but you see I can’t do it because I 
am so interested in my baseball team that I 
really can’t give the time.’’ And yet, do 
u know, I am afraid that many of us do © 
just that. We even ask Jesus to help us to 
be better than we have ever been, and-to be 
true to him, and when he shows us just how, . 
just what we must give up for him, we go 
away sorrowful, 
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There is our question, There is Jesus’ 
answer. Are we ready to do what he says? 
Can we bear it? Can we put him first ? Let 
us bow our heads in prayer, while our pastor 
asks God’s blessing upon any new resolve 
we have made to-day to put Christ first. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


* When his seivation bringing, to Zion Jesus 


cam. 
‘* See Israel's zeatle Shepherd stand." 
“ O Master. ict me walk with. thee." 
‘* There’: 2 & »me for little children.”’ 
** Saviour, te ch me day by day.”’ 
‘* By cool Si oam’s shady rill.’ 
** Around tbh throne of God in heaven.’ 
** Blest are the pure in heart."’ ‘ 


(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’*) 
Psalm 131 > 1-3(195: 1, 2. 283 : 1-3.) 

Psalm 34 ‘79 (47: 70 : 1-3) 
Psalm 149 : 2-4 (224: 1-3. 326 : 1-3.) 
Psalin 49 : 4-8 (65 : 4-7. 103 : 4-7.) 
Psalm 119 : 21-24 (173 : 22-24. 244 : 3-5.) 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee). 
M.—Matt. 19: 1, 2, 13-26. . The Rich Young 

Ruler's ‘Test. 

. Making Friends with 

Mammon. 

W.—Luke 12 : 22-34 . A Treasure that Faileth 

. Not. 

. Laying up for Eternal 
Life 


’ 
. 


T.—Luke 16: 1-13... 


T.—1 Tim. 6 :i-19 . 


e. 

F.—t Tim. 4 : 1-10 . Godliness Profitable unto 
ll ‘Things. 

. Cankered Gold and Silver. 


S.—Jas. 5 > I-11. 
. A Poor Rich Church. 


S.—Rev. 3 : 14-22. . 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Cass } 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LEsson TEACHING. — Jesus loves little chtl- 
dren (the choicest of all lessons for children, 
in story, picture, and song). 


LACE before the class a picture of 
‘*Christ Blessing Little Children,” 
and sing : 

* Jesus loves the little children, 

For he said one day : 
‘Let the children come unto me, 
Keep them not away.’ "* 
--From “ Carols.” 
With his disciples Jesus had left the fish- 
erman's home by the sea, where he had an- 
swered their hard questions, and had called 
a little boy to. his side while he told the big 
people that they must be like little children 
if they would be great in his kingdom. He 
answered Peter’s question also about ‘*‘ For- 
giveness.’? (Review briefly.) 





When they left the house they crossed a 
river and started to walk to Jerusalem. 
Crowds followed to ask more questions, or 
to bring sick friends to be healed. 


“* For his hands were always helping, 
And his eyes were always kiad, 
And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind."’ 
—** Song Stories for the Sunday-School.” 


I think the mothers must have heard how 
kind he had been to the little boy in the 
fisherman’s home, for when they heard that 
Jesus was coming they tried to get near him 
with their little children, that he might put 
his hands on them and pray. Singor repeat: 


‘‘ “The Master has come over Jordan,’ 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day. 
‘ He is healing the people thai throng him 
With a touch of his finger, they say. 
So now I must carry the children, 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John, 
And dear. little Esther, the baby, 


For the Master to look upon, ’,"’ 
— Songs for Little People.” 











oe 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 7 (Matt. 19: 1-2, 13-261 


The big folks were so busy with their 
questions that even the disciples or friends 
of Jesus thought that he must not be both- 
ered with little folks, so tried to send 
the mothers away with their children, When 

esus saw it he was much displeased, and 

said, ‘*Suffer little children, and forbid 

them not, to come unto me ; for of such is the 

kingdom of heaven.’’ (Make it very plain 

that ‘‘suffer’’ means let them come, and is in 

no way associated with men can suffering.) 
Jesus’ w 
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being like God is the most im nt aim in 
life, doing good wil} necessarily follow. The 
young ruler would probably know from Old 

estament law that those who kept the com- 
mandments would enter into life, but Jesus 
wanted him to understand what it meant to 
really keep them in spirit, and that what he 
was offering was the ayt of eternal life 
through faith in him. n you see how 
esus proved to him that he real 

ve his neighbor as himself or , as 


ords | Christ loved him? 


After the pony. 
they made room the mothers and their 
children to get close to Jesus. He took the 
children in his arms and blessed them, or 
laid his hands on them and prayed. How 
happy they must have been, and how sur- 

sed were the disciples and grown folks! 
cing verse one, *‘I think when I read that 
sweet story of old.’’ From the picture let 
several children choose which one he might 
wish to be, then sing verse two, ‘¢ I wish 
that his. hands had been placed on my head.’’ 

The big folks heard Jesus say, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein.”’ 

We know that Jesus loves children now 
as much as he loved those children long ago. 
Sing the chorus, ‘* Yes, ‘Jesus loves me. 
The Bible tells me so,’’ ow a picture of 
the ‘*Twentieth Century Sunday - School 
Crusaders ’’ (The Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia; 50 cents), or ‘‘Children of 
All Nations’? (The World Evangel, F. M. 
Barton, Cleveland, Ohio), or arrange on the 
board miscellaneous pictures of children 
from many lands, and sing from ‘‘ Carols ’’ ; 


‘* There are many little children 
Who have never heard 
Of his love and tender kindness 
And his holy Word. 


** T would tell those little children, 
If they all could hear, 
What he said to his disciples 
With the children near."’ 


And Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer little children,’’ etc. 

It seemed easy for the children to love 
and follow Jesus. When he had gone a 
little farther on his journey a rich young 
man came to ask a question, and wanted to 
follow Jesus. When Jesus told him what to 
do, (tell it briefly) the young man went away 
sorrowful, . It seemed too hard .to do as 
Jesus asked. . Then Jesus told how hard it 
is for any one to follow Jesus who loves 
money more than anything else, but it is 
easy for the children to love him. 

Give out nan tegen cards or colored 
papers. Askeach child to write on one side, 
** Jesus loves me,’’ and on the other, ‘I 
love Jesus,’’ and sign the name. If there is 
room, let them paste pictures of other chil- 
dren on the cards or on a loose leaf. Sing: 


‘* Songs of praise we bring to our Saviour King, 
Who has said, ‘ Let little children come.’ 
—*‘* Little Branches, No. 2.” 
Cuicaco, ILL, 


< 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O EXAMINATIONS begin to-morrow. 
Are you going to pass? Wouldn’t you 
feel sorry for a girl who failed because 

of just one important question? I knew 
some boys and girls who failed because in 
one very important problem they had used 
the wrong principle. 

In to-day’s lesson a splendid fellow is ex- 
amined. Whoishe? What kind of man? 
Tell of his wealth ; his education ; his posi- 
tion. What did Jesus think of him? (Mark 
10:21.) Who is examining him? Did he 
pass? Let us see why. 

What was -it he wished to have? What 
was his first question? We stopped here to 
explain that this question was the ‘‘ straw ’”’ 
which showed to Jesus that the young man 
was working on a wrong principle. He 
thought he could earn eternal life by good 
works, Cou/d he do so? How do we re- 
ceive eternal life? (1 John 5: 11-13. and 
John 3:16.) These verses were read and 
marked. Why then do men do good deeds? 
We paused here to explain that the good 
deeds are not to earn eternal life, yet they 
show appreciation and acceptance of the 
great gift, and without such acceptance the 
gift means nothing. 

How did Jesus answer this? Does Jesus 
blame him for his ignorance? No, indeed. 
Jesus explains to the young fellow that he 
must quit looking for “good things to copy, 
but must copy the One who is good, I 





What did Jesus tell him todo? Had the 
young man heard these commandments be- 
fore? Where? These may all be grouped 
under *‘ Our duty to our bony se he 
therefore really love his ne r as himself? 
How do you know? Whatdid the young man 
reply? at do you think of that answer? Is 
he to be blamed again for not site yas YY 
Again Jesus shows him his superficial obedi- 
ence by.a test, What does he ask him to 
do? Was this really a hard test? Why? 
What was the result? Why was he sorrow- 
ful? Do you imagine any one else was sor- 
rowful, too? What had this man which 
would have made him a desirable disciple? 
What made anne give him such a severe 
test question? What would it show? Had 
he ever done it before? (Matt. 4: 18-22.) 
With what result ? (Matt. 19 : 27.) Did ~ 
ever wonder what Jesus would have said had 
the young ruler only been willing to sacri- 
fice? I like to think that Jesus might have 
said, ‘‘I’m so glad you love me enough to 
sacrifice for me, You are just the kind of 
man to have and use much money for me. 
Keep it and I’ll increase it a hundredfold’’ 
(Mark 10 : 29, 30). _Haven’t you seen 
mothers ask for a bite or piece from their 
children -just to teach them to be generous? 
Many times I’ve seen them thank the child 
enthusiastically though not moeing then any. 

What lesson did Jesus teach the disciples 
from this? Ca a rich man enter the King- 
dom of heaven? . When do riches become a 
barrier? Is it only riches, is it always riches, 
that make this barrier? What else might? 
The girls named family, education, social 
life, personal comfort. 

What lesson is there in this for us? Did 
you ever see men shoot at a bull’s eye? 
What reward is given for a/mos¢ hitting. the 
center? There is no game where the ‘ al- 
mosts’’ count in the scoré. So the girl with 
the record of ‘‘a/most’’ is not qualified to 
enter the Kingdom. ‘If we have not 
crowned him Lord of A//, we have not 
crowned him Lord at all,’’ Whom did Jesus 
say we must be like to enter his Kingdom? 
What traits does a child show toward God? 
The girls named faith, obedience, love, trust. 
Why was this young ruler.not like a child? 
What did he lack? Had he had more faith 
what would he have done? What promise 
had Jesus made to him? 

What traits do we need more of to be like 
children toward God? What are some of 
the things we might have to stop because a 
ttle child would not do them, and the spirit 
of criticism was named as one of the things 
preventing us from being ‘‘ one such.’’ 

The girls will write the story under the 
titles ‘‘ A Failure in Examination,’’ or, ‘*A 
Rich Ruler Who Failed to Pass,’’ The sub- 
ject might be divided thus : I. The excusable 
mistakes from ignorance or misunderstand- 
ing; II. The inexcusable failure through 
lack of faith and through selfishness. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


For next week read Matthew 20 : 1-16. 

Can you see why this story is really fair? 
Did the householder do as he said he would ? 
Had the first men a right to grumble? What 
was the real trouble with them? Find what 
Jesus said about pay to each set. Had those 
last men a good excuse for idleness? How 
was the Jewish day divided ? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-bvoks, illustrating them with pic- 
tures on the lesson, and adding the*‘ Golden ‘Thread ”’ 
cf each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE suggestion in Dr. Riddle’s notes 
about Jewish parents presenting their 
children in the temple for blessing by 

the rabbis is a good starting-point for the 
incident with which this lesson begins. What 
more natural than that they should bring 
them to Jesus—the new and strange Rabbi, 
or Teacher, whose fame had gone abroad in 


f' all the country ? 


did not | grea’ 


SCHOOL TIMES 


I asked my boys to tell me why the disci- 
les rebuked those who brought the children, 
ne ventured the remark that children were 
not thought very much of in those days, 
That suggestion had to be qualified, for 
doubtless children were dearly loved then as 
now. But children were not given much of 
an opportunity to be considered in connec- 
tion with religious matters, and Jesus was a 
So, in the disciples’ 
eyes, the children were to a kee aside 
lest they interfere with the adults. 

But Jesus had a great double lesson to 
teach ; first, that children were just .right. to 
be religious in the best sense, and, second, 
that only by childlike faith and childlike 
simplicity could even adults enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Here again I paused and caused the boys 
to recall how often this phrase, ‘‘ kingdom 
of heaven,’’ enters into all Christ's teaching. 
It is clear that he thought it the most impor- 
tant question which ever comes to a man, 
He seems more concerned about men learn- 
ing how to enter into the kingdom of heaven 
here on earth than about any other thing or 
group of things, 

+ But—it’s for children as well as adults, bo 
as well as men. Indeed, men can enter ay 
in the ways that boys enter. Here is one 
place where the boy is the standard, not the 
man. It’s a big responsibility for boys about 
the high school age, the time when most 
boys decide for life whether they are to enter 
this kingdom or not. How may one enter? 
Well, with the faith of a little child in his 
father, and obediently, as a little child obeys 
his father. I guess that’s all. Simple, isn’t 
it? Yet some boys try to make it seem so 
hard. The step into the kingdom is always 
easiest as a boy, hardest as a man; for it 
isn’t easy for a man to become ‘‘as a boy.” 
It’s a mighty truth for us to think about, and 
to think about till we come to the right de- 
cision. 

In the other part of the lesson we thought 


t religious teacher, 
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the young fellow who came to Jesus was 
very nearly right. Anybody who could hon- 
estly say that he had done God’s will in 
keeping the commandments must be v 
nearly right. But—I’m drowning, and 
very nearly reach the. rope that will save me ; 
or, I’ve an examination at school, and I very 
nearly pass ; or, a temptation comes, and I 
very nearly refuse to yield—and so on. How 
serious a matter,it is to réach Only to being 
almost saved | 2 

I explained the fact of riches so often bei 
an encumbrance by saying that men pobet 
to place reliance on riches instead of on God. 

uoted the evangelist preaching to a well- 
fed and well-housed suburban community, 
who said: ‘* The le here don’t need 
Ged!’’ It shock em, of course; and 
they realized that they had been blessed by 
so many possessions that they had forgotten 
the Source of all their happiness and wealth. 
Riches needn’t have that effect upon a man, 
of course ; you and I know men who are 
rich and who honor God in all their lives. 
But it may take more of manhood and of 
real vision in life to live that way than if the 
were poor, Sol honor such men for th 
worth and the sturdy manliness of their 
characters, 

But God is greater than riches, if onl 
we’ll let him do the work ; ‘‘ with God all 
things are possible.’’ 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 
1. Read over carefully Matthew 20 : 1-16, 
and write down your opinion as to the jus- 
tice in what the householder did. State your 
reasons. 2. How many different groups of 
laborers did he hire? 3: With how many 
groups did he make a definite contract as to 
the pay? Did he break his contract? 4. 
How many hours did the several grou 
work? 5. What protest was made, and by 
whatgroup? 6. How did the householder 
answer this protest ? 


Detroit, MIcH, 





| The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


HE opening words of this chapter make 
it very clear that these three chapters, 
beginning with the last one, represent 

the teachings of a period of some length. 
mene with his disciples left Galilee for the 
asttime, He did not visit it again until after 
the resurrection, but crossing the Jordan he 
began once more in a less agitated and dan- 
gerous region the work of teaching and heal- 
ing. The details are more fully given by 
Luke and John, who throw light on the cir- 
cumstances which made the rejection of 
a by the nation and his death at the 
ands of the hierarchy certain. Matters had 
come to such an acute crisis that nothing but 
withdraws] from Galilee and Judza could 
save him from immediate arrest. He was 
not quite ready for closing his active career, 
although he had no illusions regarding its 
assured close, and hence he withdrew across 
the river into neutral territory. ‘ 

Durirg these days of teaching many 
themes were discussed, only a few of which 
‘are reported. From them we note that Jesus 
was more intent upon training his disciples 
than in merely interesting people in the gos- 
pel message. 

But one day some Pharisees mingled with 
his audience and tried to cause him trouble. 
They craftily sought to get him to express 
himself on the subject of divorce, which he 
had already publicly condemned (Matt. 5: 
31, 32). The Mosaic law, however, per- 
mitted divorce, and thus they hoped to entrap 
him into an expressed opposition to Moses, 
which would anger the people. They were 
not wholly disappointed. 

Indiscriminate divorce was a great evil 
then in Palestine. The stricter Jews allowed 
it for unchastity alone; others because of 
mere dislike. Jesus declared that marriage 
is indissoluble (19 : 6), that the divine ideal 
was an inseparable union of man and wife, 
spiritually and physically, and that Moses 
had permitted divorce because the people of 
his day were unable to obey the higher law 
(19 : 8). 

Matthew 19 : 9 allows one reason for di- 
vorce, but Mark 10: 11, 12 and Luke 16: 





18, which are parallel passages, omit that 





On the Way to Jerusalem: Teachings Regarding Marriage, Little Children, 
and Wealth (Matt. 19 : 1-30). 


qualification. Jesus certainly did all in his 
power to ‘‘create deep aversion to the rup- 
ture of marital relations.’’ What is the un- 
questioned social effect of the loose legislation 
sanctioned, by modern usage? 

Verses 10-12 are peculiar to Matthew. 
They do not decry marriage as an institution, 
but suggest the high and holy motive from 
which some, like himself or Paul, might 
choose celibacy. A parallel case is that of a 
missionary going to an unknown portion of 
Central Africa. He might properly deny 
himself the companionship of a wife in 
order that he might be more free in his rough 
pioneering for the Kingdom, 

The domestic tastes of Jesus are strikingly 
illustrated by the next episode. Many 
mothers brought their little children that 
Jesus might touch them. Why did the disci- 
ples object to this? What principle of the 
Kingdom did it lead him to announce again ? 
Jesus according to Mark 10: 14 was very in- 
dignant. He would not bar the little ones 
out of his Kingdom, 

The story of the Rich Young Ruler raises 
the question of wealth and its value. It is 
in the three synoptic Gospels (Mark 10 : 17- 
31; Luke 18 : 18-30), each contributing de- 
tails. 

How does the narrative describe the man 
himself? Luke 18: 18 calls him a ‘‘ ruler’” 
in the synagogue, which means that he had 
won general respect and influence in his 
community. He was young and rich. What 
else may we infer about him from the con- 
text ? 

What question did this man ask of Jesus ? 
Here is where Mark and Luke differ decid- 
edly from Matthew. Mark 10: 17, 18 seems 
the clearer. The man called Jesus ‘‘ good 
master.’’ Jesus decried the use of ‘‘ good.’” 
He tries to turn the man’s thoughts from a 
personal toward a divine standard, and refers 
him to the commandments as a summary of 
what excellent character should be. . “Te 

The young man promptly affirmed that he 
had kept these laws from his youth. Mark 
10: 21 states that Jesus saw much of promise 
in the man and yearned to have him as a 
voluntary disciple. What was there in his 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Start a 
Missionary Campaign 
in Your 
Sunday-School 


The time is ripe for it. Never mind the summer absences, 
You will need to do some planning with a few leaders in the work, 
and now is the time. You will want to be posted, and to have 
others posted, on what is done in other schools, and what may be 
done in yours. And you will want to put good missionary litera. 
ture into the hands of teachers and pupils. ‘These books will help: 


Missionary Methods 
for the Sunday-School 


is George H. Trull’s admirable book, thoroughly revised up to date, for 
the one who wants actual i plans to create and maintain missionary 
interest and study in the school. It gives many striking charts and long lists 
of good ‘missionary books, and a wealth of definite plans for any school, 
Price, 50 cents. 


Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 


is a greatly needed series of little books, for the pupils’ mission study, edited 
by Mr. Trull. These books are graded, as follows: 


First Series. In one “volume.—The Third Series. Senior Grade.—(1) 
Mountaineers of the South ; Foreigners Our Responsibility for the Immigrants 
fo, oe United States; William Carey, in Our Midst, and (2) Our Responsibil- 

ucator—India; David’ Livingstone, ity for India’s Millions. (1) Where 
Explorer — Africa ; John G. Paton, They Came From, and Why They 
Evangelist—The New Hebrides; John Come; Foreigners in C-r Cities, For- 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Physician—China. slgnens re Lamborn, and Farm- 

; —Mis. ings Im ation a ‘Menace and a 

Second Series. Senior Gtade.—Mis Mission. ( ey ‘The Land and the People 
sionary Heroes to the Indians, and Mis- f India, Hi ligi ili 
sionary Heroes to the Africans—Eliot, 1 'Dd!@, tAlstory and Religions, William 
Brainerd, Whitman, Young; Moffatt, cork pes ABeg | cage John Scud- 
Crowther, Livingstone, Mackay. ye Syne surely ol 

Third Series. Junior and Intermedi- 

Second Series. Junior and Interme- ate Grade.—Practically the same as the 
diate Grade.—Great Missionaries tothe Junior Grade in subject matter, but 
Red Men, and Great Missionaries to’ adapted to younger readers. 
the Dark Continent. Practically the Each series, limp covers, 20 cents, 
same subject matter as the Second Se- _ postpaid ; ten copies, 15 cents each, not 
ries, Senior Grade, but adapted to postpaid ; fifty copies at 10 cents each, 
younger readers, not postpaid. 





















Men and Missions 


is Mr. William T. Ellis’ widely circulated book—the work of an American newse 
paper man who made a world-tour of independent missionary observation, 

Mr, Ellis knows the mission field and he knows the American man. 
He discloses with the vivid, vigorous touch of the trained journalist, and 
the sympathetic yet fearless candor of a Christian man’s constructive straight 
talk, the real needs of the mission field, and the tremendous missionary op- 
portunity that confronts American manhood. His book is crowded with out- 
standing facts concerning the man’s call to take up at home and abroad the 
mastery of the missionary enterprise as a man would handle a world-encircling 
business. The book is radically new in missionary literature, readable, origi- 
nal, stimulating, and ought to be in the hands of every man who is interested 
in missions and other world movements, or who wishes to interest others in 
the supreme work of the church, 

Following the twenty chapters of the book Mr. Ellis has added what amounts 
to a book in itself: 


Missionary Methods for Men 
and The Big Data of Missions 
as an extensive appendix, to complete the value of the volume as a comprehensive 
hand-book. Here are given data concerning the greatest names and events in 
mission history, a list of mission lands, their population and converts, statistics of 


the number of missionaries, gifts, etc.,—a rich storehouse of needed information. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE SuNpDAY SCHOOL Tiwes Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


When 
the Work 
Drags 


and you haven’t en- 
ergy enough to attack 
even the ordinary day’s 
tasks, use the standard 
tonic and vitalizer, 
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favor, spiritually? He had shown himself to 
be conscientious, dissatisfied with himself, 
desirous of doing better, How did Jesus 
epply a supreme test? ‘The self-denying 

of a follower of Jesus was the bracing 
that he needed to make a really noble char- 
acter,’’ 

The young man could not meet the test. 
He went pe geenry A gett The price seemed 
to him more than be could pay. The King- 
dom of heaven was no précious pearl, for 
which all else could be cheerfully éxchanged. 

Why did Jesus hit upon the yielding of his 
wealth as the proper condition in the case of 
this young man? Is it the great hindrance 
to discipleship in the case of most people? | 

Jesus then declared that it is not easy for 
arich man to be a Christian. Why is this 
‘true and in what way? What share can God 
take in making it possible ? 

Did Peter’s question (v. 27) imply a ques- 
‘tionable self-complacency in regard to their 
having earned whatever good things God 

might bestow? ; 

onsider the rich promise to which Jesus 
gave utterance. Was it wholly metaphorical, 
or do ‘‘ the fellowship and mutual helpfulness 
of Christians make up for the sacrifices in- 
curred in accepting and confessing Christ’’ ? 

The last word warns them against spiritual 
pride, and the parable illustrates the point. 

Four at lessons were thus taught by 
Jesus: the sacredness of the marriage tie, 


| the place of little ones in the Kingdom, the 


first place which the Kingdom must hold in 
a Christian’s life, and the danger of an atti- 
tude of self-complacency, In each case Jesus 
lifted them out of the legal atmosphere into 
one that was spiritual and heavenly, 


Booxs THaT May Be UseEb. 

On the questions raised by the section on 
divorce see the Bible Dictionaries under 
**Marriage’’; Allen’s ‘*Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on Matthew,’’ in loco; 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, extra vol- 
ume, page 27; and Edersheim’s *‘ Life and 
Times of Jesus,” i, 352-354; ii, 332-334. 

The tenderness of Jesus in his love for 
little children Garvie touches upon in! his 
**Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus,’’ page 


hie rich young ruler is'well'discussed by 
Miller’s ** Devotional Hours with Matthew,’’ 
chapter 30, and by the other commentaries 
with which we have become familiar. 


Daity HoME WorK ON THE NExtT LEsSON, 
Lesson for August 143 Matthew 20; 1-16. 
Monday.—Read Matthew 20: 1-9. Do 

we, as a matter of fact, all work for the same 

spiritual wage, whatever our Christian ex- 
perience? 

Tuesday.—Read Matthew 20: 10-16, Be- 
cause God wills to do for the eleventh-hour 
Christian what he does for the lifelong Chris- 
tian, is there no advantage in being a Chris- 
tian all one’s life? 

Wednesday.— Read 1 Corinthians 3.: 1- 
15. How much significance it gives to a 
long Christian life to think of being God’s 
fellow- worker, 

Thursday.— Read Ephesians 4 : 1-16. 
Still more value belongs to the long Christian 
life, because it contributes its particular share 
to the upbuilding of the Kingdom. 

Friday.—Read 1 Corinthians 12: 12-31 a. 
Who can be spared from this concert of ac- 
tivity on behalf of the things that are godly ? 

Saturday.—Read 2 Corinthians § : 1-10. 
A motive that sustains the disciple in his 
persistent work is the desire to please Christ. 

Sunday.—Read Matthew 20: 1-16, Are 
we working for wages in our spiritual activ- 
ity to-day ? 

WasHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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White Man’s Work in Black 
Man’s Land 


(Continued from page 364) 


the bush boys as all of one type. The native 
youngster begins life with the chances largely 
against him, and he is lucky if he escapes 
the fatal disease known as ‘* the infant death- 
rate.’”? His babyhood is spent in a calico 
sling on his mother’s back, his short legs 
straddling her hips and describing a pro- 
nounced arch. He has no clothes of his own 
until he reaches the age of eight or ten, and 
then not enough to save him from arrest if he 
were in a civilized town, 

He is'a playful, inquisitive little rascal, 
this child of the African wild. - Instead of be- 
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wat a8 object of curiosity to the strange white 
, it was his custom to assume that I 
was the and that he held a sea- 
son ticket. ot until my light went out 
could I the tocaw'ol bis eyes. Every- 
thing that I did, wore, and said, excited 
his curious interest— and if he missed any- 
about « dey to entirely diipate his fours of 
about a day to e his fears > 
me, for he would run like an antelope if I 
ed or ed him, and yell like a 

Indian if I caughthim. But this same 
lad hugely en seeing me chase another 
boy, who then hung around to see somebody 
else get his scare. When this period of ap- 
a passed, the youngster became 

er too y: saa Mia ; 

e bush boy has no schooling, as we 
understand the word, but he passes through 
a course of crude instruction that makes him 
an educated lad in the eyes of his tribe. 
These bush schools are located in a secluded 
spot, which no female may approach without 
risking her life,’ The head ‘of the school is 
some’ sage old ‘‘medicine-man,’’ and his 
curriculum comprises the history, jurispru- 
dence, medicine, arts, and crafts of the bush. 
These schools are half educational institutions 
end half secret societies ; fortunately, their 
influence is on the wane. 

With all his lack of civilizing influences, 
this boy growing up in the wilds is not a 
vicious, depraved youngster, In honésty 
and morality—especially morality—he is in- 
finitely superior to the Arab and Moorish 
boys of North Africa, . His danger point 
is reached when he enters a mission school 


if 
It 


‘or comes within the sphere of a civiliza- 


tion that has little whereof:to boast. Up 
to that point, the young African has been 
kept honest and moral by.bush law and the 
nameless fear growing out of his.superstition. 
When you remove him from the jurisdiction 
of bush law, and begin to undermine his 
confidence in superstitious. practises, he has 
reached life’s great divide. He. is at heart 
an African, with all of the negro’s easy mor- 
ality, and unless the restraints from which he 
is released be replaced by the restrictions of 
a Christian conscience, the advent of civili- 
zation.cannot be considered a blessing. 

. New Yor« €rry, AVS tithe 
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Goo Hot Weather Advice 
The Chicago Health Department Publishes 
Some Very Timely and Sensible 


Advice on Eating and Drink- 
ing in Hot Weather 


A leading Chicago newspaper pub- 
lishes some very sane suggestions re- 
garding eating and drinking during the 
hot summer days. The first two para- 
graphs are worth reprinting. Herethey 
are: 


In warm weather you can cut 
your food down one-half and be 
the better for it. If you do not 
need it, why take it ? 

Let. the meat and greasy things 
alone and live on fruits, vege- 
tables, salads; milk and the 
cereals. 


The Board of Health adds other timely 
and sensible paragraphs regarding 
drinking, clothing and avoidance of sun- 
stroke, all of which should be’ self-evi- 
dent to the person of average intelligence. 
It is with the food suggestion that we 
are most directly concerned, for the 
maintenance of health, good spirits aud 
high working efficiency are largely ques- 
tions of proper diet. 

The Health Department says to ‘‘cut 
out meat and greasy things and live on 
fruits, vegetables, salads, milk and the 
cereals.” The best cereal to eat as a 
substitute for meat and other heavy foods 
is Shredded Wheat, not only because of 
its high nutritive value, but because it is 
made in biscuit form which adapts it to 
so many delicious, wholesome combina- 
tions with berries and other fresh fruits 
which as to be in the market. 

A very delicious and nourishing meal 
can be quickly prepared by heating 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits in the oven 
until they are crisp, then covering each 
one with strawberries or other berries 
and serving with milk or cream and 
sugar. -Such a meal‘is not only very 
satisfying, but very healthful and 
strengthening, supplying all the mater- 
ial which the human body needs without 
taxing digestive organs or clogging the 
liver. =~ 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 7 (Matt. 19: 1-2, 13-26) 








You CAN 
have a new 
organ 


an ESTEY 


and we can tell you about an or- 
gan-bu ring plan that will interest 
your school. 

Don’t think folks haven't the 
money. It is there, and it can be 
brought out. 

Don’t think our plan is a church- 
fair scheme. It isn’t. 

The whole idea is novel, easily 
carried out, and it is yours for the 
ea 

Wiil you ask, on a postal, about 
the Estey School Organ Plan? 


Ask Now! 


Estey Organ Company 
Brattleboro, Vt. 






























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ** Iimproved,’’ no tacks required 

Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Peal McSuase Bx: Foenosy Co.. Barrsont, Mo., 








dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday Schood Times. 


The Bible School at Montrose, Pa. 
R. A. TORREY, Superintendent 


Two months of solid, systematic study ot the Eng- 
lish Bible during July and August. Classes open at 
any time for enrolment. No tuition fees. Subjects: 

ible Doctrines,’’ “‘ The Use of the Bible in Persona* 
Work,” *‘ Studies of the Books of the Bible,”” “ Studies 
in the. Prophetic Word,” *‘ The Evangelistic Message 








of the Bible.” Christian workers’ Conference August 
roth to 28th. For full particulars address » 
Mahy, Executive Secretary, Montrose, Pa 








Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED n MNS 
THE BIGLO NEW Y 


W & MAIN CO., ‘ORK or CHICAGO, 





In The Sunday School Times for May 14, 
1910, there appeared a beautiful little story 


The Boy x Lunch 


the 
By Frederick Hall 


This story has now been republished as a 
16-page booklet with embossed cover. You 
will want to read it, re-read it, and give 
copies to others. 


Price 10 cents postpaid 


THE SuNDAY ScHOOL TimEsS COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 








NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Avoid Substitutes 








Workers’ Questions 
Answered 





- The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 
_ What are the oe the Home De- 


A Home ment superintendent stud-. 
ies carefully the field, and with the official 
board of the school selects those whom she 
wishes to have help her in the work, and 

ey are elected as Visitors. Then they to- 

er map out the field, each taking a part, 
and @ canvass for members is pe po The 
superintendent plans methods, and sees to it 
that the Visitors carry them out, She plans 
and conducts the quarterly or monthly Vis- 
itors’ meetings, and makes quarterly and 
annual reports to the main school ; arranges 
for social and religious meetings for the 
members, and in all ways plans for the con- 
tinued interest and growth of the Depart- 
ment. 


Where can we find workable Home Depart- 

? Where can one obtain local 

church Home Department cards and en- 
velopes? 

If you should procure from The Sunday 
School Times Company their little manual, 
‘* The Home Department of To-day’’ (price, 
25 cents), it would be of service in your 
work, You could get the application card 

rinted as you outline at any printing estab- 
ishment in your city. The cost would de- 
pend upon the stock used. A card similar 
to those generally used for the Home De- 
partment would cost about fifty cents a hun- 
dred. The envelopes for the offerings 
would cost about thirty-five cents a hundred. 
I think the ruling similar to the Home De- 
partment envelope would meet your re- 
quirements. 





Our organized class has an “extension 
mem ip’ of the unavoidably detained. 
It has been suggested that we transfer them to 
the Home Department, but our class hesitates 
to give them up—what would you advise? 

I am interested in your description of the 
class, and am wondering if there would be 
any real objection to enrolling your class as 
one of the Home Department classes with 
your vice-president as ‘* Visitor.’’ The 
management of the class could be maintained 
as it is now, but its, membership number 
could be transferred to the Home Depart- 
ment. The Home Department literature 
could be used, or you could have special 
class literature. In such case the applica- 
tion card would read, ‘‘I desire to be en- 
rolled as a Home Department member of 
the Open Door Class in the Stone Street 
Church Sunday-school,’’ etc. 

It is unique as you have it arranged now, 
but would it not be perhaps a little better if 
you could aid the Home Department by 
giving them so interesting a class? I know 
that they could be a real inspiration to the 
Department and its superintendent for the 
lesson. study, and you might be able to meet 
with them often and help them, or lead them, 
in their study, 





All the ‘‘ Home”’ work has been delegated to 
the Home Department Superintendent. I now 
have the “ Roll” imposed upon me, 
and know —e of it. Please tell me of it, 
and who usually has charge of it. 

A Cradle Roll is usually started by the 
thorough canvass of the. parish for all the 
babies too tiny to attend Sunday-school, A 
superintendent of this department is chosen, 
Usually the superintendent of either the be- 
ginners or papery department is willing to 
act as superintendent of the Cradle Roll, but 
if workers are jaan it is desirable for the 
Cradle Roll to have its.own superintendent. 

The superintendent keeps the list of mem- 
bers of the Cradle Roll in a conspicuous 
place in the primary room, and in various 
ways interests the members of the primary 
department in the babies who will soon come 
and join their department. She seeks their 
help in looking up new babies for the roll. 

A card of admission to the department is 
provided whereon the parents sign their 
Mames as desirous of entering their little 
one as a member of the Cradle Roll, and the 
baby’s full name is given. Then the super- 
intendent carries to the home a certificate of 
membership for the little one. Every birth- 
day is remembered by a card or gift. Many 





superintendents have a tiny cradle in which 


| If the bab 
| hea with 
| tendent keeps in close touch with the home, 
‘| and sees to it that as soon as feasible the 
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the list of names is kept-on a roll of -vellum. 
is taken Home, the cradle is 
white flowers, The superin- 


child enters the school. 





Children at Home | 





Anna’s Package 
By Alice E. Allen 


UNT Helen did up the package herself. 
Then she addressed it plainly to little 
Anna, ‘way off in New York State. 

Uncle Fred took the package to the post- 
office, When the clerk weighed it, somethin 
inside said ‘*Ma,”’ softly. The clerk start 
and stared at uncle Fred. 

*« You can’t send kittens by mail,’’ he said. 

Uncle Fred told the clerk all about the 
package and little Anna. 

The clerk laughed, 

** All right,’’ he said. - 

In the post-office the clerk was called Bob, 
By and by he went offduty. Another clerk, 
named Joe, took his place, 

Joe was sorting the mail. He picked up 
Anna’s package, glanced at the address, and 
dropped it into the big mail-pouch which was 
going east. 

** Ma,’’ said a little voice inside the package. 

Joe started, Carefully, he picked up the 
package. With every move, from within 
came faint sounds, 

**Steve,’’ called Joe to another clerk, ‘‘do 
you know what’s in this?’’ He held out 
the package. 

Steve didn’t know. No one did except 
Bob. Bob wasn’t there. 


** Sounds like a kitten or asquirrel or a'! 


rabbit,’’ said Joe. 

**It’s against rules to send animals by 
mail,’’ said Steve. 

** Well, it mews,”’ cried Joe. 

** That’s queer,” said Steve, 
some holes.in the package: 
breathe anyhow.”’ 

Carefully, Joe and Steve bored holes in the 
top, bottom, and sides of the package. ; All 
the time the little voice cried out. 
glad when at last he dropped the package 
again into the mail-pouch. 

But the more he thought about it, the more 
anxious he grew. 

** We've no right tosend it, Steve,’’ he 
said. 

** Doesn’t sound just like: a kitten,’’ said 
Steve. 

** Let’s open it and see,’’ said Joe, 

Once more Anna’s package was taken from 
the mail-pouch. Joe took off the papers. 
He opened the box. 

**Ma,’’ said the little voice. 

Steve was looking over Joe’s shoulder. 
He burst into a loud laugh, 

** Poor little 4i¢ten,’’ he cried. 

Joe shut the cover down hard, tied on the 
wrappings, and dropped the package again 
into the mail-pouch, 

Two mornings later, father, mother, and 
little Anna were at breakfast. The telephone 
bell rang. Father answered it. When he 
came back, he looked half puzzled, half 
amused, 

**The clerk at the post-office says there’sa 
package there for Anna with a kitten in it.’’ 
he said. 

‘* A kitten ?’’ cried mother, 

** Kitty, kitty,’’ called Anna, who was just 
beginning to talk. 

** It mews,’’ said father. 

** It must be almost starved,’’ said mother. 
** Send Jerry for it right away, John.’’ 

So Jerry was sent to the post-office. When 
he came back, everything was ready for a 
kitten that had just taken a long journey. 
Milk was warming on the back of the stove. 
A saucer stood waiting on the floor. A big 
basket had been made into a nice warm bed. 

** It’s alive yet,’ cried Jerry. ‘* It?s mewed 
all the way home.”’ 

** Poor little thing,’’ 
hurry, John.”’ 

Father lifted off the cover of the box. 

** Kitten ?’’ he cried, ** look here, Anna.’’ 

There, smiling good-naturedly at them all, 
lay a funny laughing Chinese doll. 

In an instant Anna had him in her arms. 
Her smiles were almost as big and bright as 
Billiken’s, She hugged him .hard-—harder; 
‘*ma-ma!’’ squeaked Billiken. 

LowviL_F, N. ¥, 


** Listen.”’ 
** Let’s bore 
Then it can 


cried mother. ‘* Do 


Joe was | 
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“Mount 
Lafayette 
House” 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 


try in New England—the ‘ Fishin’ 
Jimmy ’”’ country and the “ Little 
Rivers ’’ region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage; many good trout streams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 


James W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 


Gye Sanday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, July 23, 1910 














Entered at the Post-office at Philadeiphia as 
second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addiesses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the: above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 
One free copy adili- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special reguest. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine u, wild 
be sent Sree upon application. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 





Town. | 


Would take a pair of specs or two. 
And her employment isn’t slow, 
For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there shave be homes, 
tetra Fist dd tas Gaye eter! Py 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and 

surface, from the kitchen floor to o the 
most delicate, in the 

be kept y clean by APOLIO 
rubbed ig htly = with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed.off with clear water. 


A Cent Well Spent 


Sunday School Times Book 
is, MAyebewre. rr we lng erature of of mepiengos and serv eat | w 
for Su Wrigt oeee t 
Bible stu ents, ge all who are i 
greater efficiency in Christian wo 
needed books have any piace on our list. Yon 
have friends who would be glad to have some 














of these books as gifts. Your own eg 
for Christian service calls for good ks of 
ermanent value. Such books we publish. 


hy not own some of them ? Send postal- 
card request for catalog. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs Co., 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Change 
Quit Coffee and Got Well 


A woman's coffee experience is inter- 
ting. ‘‘ For two weeks at a time I have 
ken no food but skim milk, for solid 
would ferment and cause such dis- 
ess'that I could hardly breathe at times, 
Iso excruciating _— and heart palpita- 
on and all the time Iwas so nervous 
nd restless. 
‘* From childhood up I had been a cof- 
e and tea drinker and for the past 20 
ears I have been trying different physi- 
ans but could get only temporary re- 
ief. Then I read an article telling how 

some one had been cured by leaving off 
coffee and drinking Postum and it seemed 

so pleasent just to.read about good health 

ecided totry Postumin place of coffee. 

**I made the change from coffee to 
Postum and such achange there is in me 
that I don’t feel like the same. person. 
We all found Postum delicious and like 
it better than coffee. 

wonderfully 

‘« As soon as I made the shift from cof- 
fee to, Postum I.got better and now all 
of my troubles are gone. Iam fleshy, my 
food assimilates, the pressure in the chest 
and palpitation are all gone, my bowels 
‘are regular, have no more stomach trou- 
ble and my headaches are gone, Remem- 
ber I did not use medicines at all—just 
left off coffee and drank Postum stead- 
ily. 











My health now is 


"Read “The Road to Wellvilie,” in 
- pkgs. ‘‘ There's a Reason.’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
ere gefuine, true, and full of hieenen 
interest. 





By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 7, 1910. 
Christ our Friend. John 15 : 9-16. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


M.—True Seetele (Deut. 13 :6; Prov, 
17 : 17; 18 : 24). 
T.—Two trices tt Sam. 18 : 1-5 ; Prov. 27: 


% 19). 
W.—The sinner's Friend (Luke 7 : 31-43). 
‘T.—A Friend in need (John 11 : 1-3, "| 
F.—A wnat Friend (Heb. 2: 14-18 ; 


S.—A whcnd’ ot at at (Zech. 3: 1-7). 











R. pons ways does Christ show his friend- 
ship 
Describe the ideal friend and compare him 


.| with Jesus. 


Give some Bible instances of friendship. 


RIENDSHIP is the unselfish will to 
A friend is one who has this 

will. No one ever was such a friend 
as Christ. Paul tells us in the first verses of 
the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
mneneee how far-reaching Christ’s friend- 
ship was, There was no sacrifice too great 
for it. He laid aside his kingship. In some 
wonderful way he emptied himself of , his 
rights in God, that he mighi come down to 
them and serve them. He was the greatest 
friend humanity ever had, He did not only 
feel for it; he worked and died for it. 


bf 

Friendship stops at nothing but falsehood. 
A friend is one who will meet and bear any- 
thing for others. Christ was such a ‘friend. 
He entered humanity. It must have been as 
a charnel-house to his pure soul. It-was 
full of hate and lustand sin. Allabout: him, 

as he went to and froon earth, hesaw what 
was repellent and shameful, Men showed 
him their worst. What hé saw was enough 
to have convinced any one else that human- 
ity was not worth saving. But it did not 
convince him. He was a friend, and there- 
fore he loved the more, the more he saw 
the need of love. 

Friendship sees the good that does not ex- 
ist, but that love can create. A friend is one 
who believes and whose belief makes the i im- 
possible possible. This was Christ. ‘‘Simon,’ 
he said, ** Thou art. Thou shalt be.’’ tie 
saw in the fickle fisherman the possibility of 
the steadfast Apostle, Simon did not see it. 
It was not there. But Christ saw it, and that 
produced it. . Again and again his love de- 
tected non-existent beauties and created 
them. Love believeth all things. Christ’s 
love believes in us when we are utterly -un- 
worthy and unreliable, and that is our ~first 
ray ofhope. We believe that he can do any- 
thing, and he believes that he can do some- 
thing with us, Such a friend is the maker of 
a new character in us. 

Friendship never breaks or dies. ‘He 
was my friend once, but not now,’ ’ we say of 
this one or thatone. So? Never in the world. 
If he ever was, he is. 

The frieadship of Christ was to the end and 
the uttermost. It is so still, We may have 
grieved him much and often. Wesurely have. 
But that has not made him less a friend, He 
is there still just where he was. His is the 
love that will not let us go. It is sobécause 
his love is not make-believe or imitation, but 
love. No love decays, All the waters can- 
not quench it. Itis stronger than all deaths, 


How do we treat such a friendship as this? 
As we ought, or as we treat no other friend ? 


** Lord, make me coy and tender to offend. 
In friendship first, I think, if that agree 
Which I intend, 
Unto my friend's intent and end, 
I would not use a friend as I use Thee. 


‘If any touch my friend or his good name, 
It is my honor and my love to free 
His blasted tame 
From the least spot or thought of blame, 
I could not use a friend as I use Thee. 


* When that my friend pretendeth to a place, 
I quit my interest and leave it free ; 
But when thy grace 
Sues for my heart, I thee displace ; 





Nor would I use a friend as I use Thee."’ 
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The Ladies’ 


a Home Journal 


Will Be Issued 
Twice a Month 
a At 10 Cents a Copy 
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The leading woman’s 
magazine at the popu- 
lar 10-cent price. The 
first. twice-a-month 
number will be out 
August 25th—the next 
September 10th. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
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